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Introduction to 
the Second Edition 

“Before considering the question that is seemingly always the 
most immediate one and the only urgent one, What shall we do? 
we must ponder this: How must we think? For thinking is genu- 
ine activity, genuine taking a hand, if to take a hand means to 
lend a hand to the essence, the coming to presence of Being. This 
means: to prepare (build) for the coming to presence of Being that 
abode in the midst of whatever is into which Being brings itself 
and its essence to utterance in language.” 

What does it mean to live a life today? To almost no one’s 
surprise, except perhaps the ever more desperate optimist, 
life today has achieved the most crass level of meaningless- 
ness. It has on the one hand been reduced to a juridical and 
scientific decision about the functioning of a body and, on 
the other, to an optimized instrument for a pointless repro- 
duction of this world. At best, we are the heirs to nothing but 
a profound dispossession, perfectly calibrated so that nothing 
ever happens. 

The texts you are about to read have been collected here 
in order to tell a story for those of us living in this moment. 
It is not a story of a new politics nor of a single authorial 
group, but rather of a position, a position that has spread 
beyond its origins, and which is being elaborated here and 
there, there where we dream it most violently, here where 
we feel ourselves so desperately alone. 
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It is our intention that, read together, they will coalesce 
for you with ease and clarity. 

* * * 

Where once we had a formal relation to capital, where 
there was life on the one hand and work on the other, today 
all those divisions that made it possible to speak of such a re- 
lation have collapsed. With the idiotic questions of ‘68— the 
personal as political, the everyday, flexibility, and autono- 
my— the world has been imbued with a new form of power, 
a new mode of investment which presents itself no longer 
in the form of control by repression but that in control by 
stimulation. Through a monstrous fusion of economic re- 
structuring and the total mobilization of life in accordance 
with the will to will, self-control has been substituted for 
control, and capitalism has gone biopolitical. Saturating life, 
becoming ever lighter, more ubiquitous and more efficient 
until all that is left is the functioning of apparatuses. 

What is Empire? In a phrase, it is the collection of appa- 
ratuses that work, the singular and unifying task of which 
is managing the continuous effacement of forms-of-life, the 
happening between beings. Empire is the sum of an infinite 
number of ramparts against the play with determinations, 
prosthetics to reattach life within a completely artificial 
milieu. A big, blind, stupid metaphysical machine, aimlessly 
functioning and always overflowed, Empire inherits the leg- 
acy of Western metaphysics and perfects it, on the guarantee 
that worlds, magics, shared dramatizations, could never con- 
stitute themselves. 

Thus, in the hour of Empire, we can now say for certain 
that ’68 has reached its fullest expression: seven billion 
empty existences vibrating almost imperceptibly with the 
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movements of capital, tenuously held together, mobilized 
by a spectrum of apparatuses so profuse, so adaptable, that 
one can hardly imagine it could be otherwise. Such an ex- 
plosive proliferation of subjectivities, whose only terms are 
a total disconnection between thought and action, relations 
and consequence. Today it is first and foremost a question of 
the neutralization of all intensity, epitomized in the intermi- 
nable, eternal refrain: “I don’t want to take sides.” 

And so our story begins here, from this disaster at the end 
of metaphysics. Our time is one without purpose, not even 
the green mobilization works in this regard. Things are bet- 
ter understood as the warding off, with each moment, of the 
end, of collapse. As the recent student movements have ex- 
pressed, there is no future, no future but the one that Empire 
must constantly attempt to repulse and rout: insurrection. 

Taken together, these texts express the possibility of 
that future. 


I don’t want to take sides: the perfect watchword of sub- 
jectification. This theme runs through all of the texts col- 
lected here, constituting one of their key concerns; however, 
at present, subjectification continues to be a theme encir- 
cled by a great deal of confusion. So let’s be explicit: what 
is at stake when it comes to the Jeune-Fille, for example, is a 
theory of neither the subject nor gender, but instead of ap- 
paratuses. For an apparatus is not a cellphone, a briefcase, a 
steering wheel, or a club, but rather, “the middle manager 
yelling into his cellphone, the sales representative attached 
to his briefcase, the driver ranting behind his steering wheel, 
or the stylish partier on a techno dance floor.” That is to say, 
the apparatus is insofar as it runs. It creates its users, which, 
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through their freedom, extend and mobilize the space, the 
possibilities, of the apparatus into infinity. 

As such, subjectification has become a primary mecha- 
nism for reproducing this world; it is an entire set of pro- 
cesses for shaping and producing human beings. It forms the 
freakish process by which I become myself— how I become 
attached to and invested in an individuality or an identity. In 
this way, my life is classified, allocated and assigned by name 
to a particular place, appearance, or affectation in order to 
“contain within the bounds of an identity the unpredictable 
course of my becomings.” Representation, identity, and indi- 
viduality: this is the logic of the world today, but in no way 
a new phenomenon. It is the crystallization of centuries of 
metaphysics accomplished today materially. It is upon this 
horrific inheritance that the myth that defines our time is 
built— that the “I” is ever sufficient to itself, that I am ever 
coherent or whole. 

Crucially, subject always means two things: what leads 
me to assume and become attached to an individuality and 
my subjugation to an external power. Subjectification is the 
policing and reproduction of the whole of the social fabric 
through the “I,” which we express through clothing, affecta- 
tions, fucking, and jobs. Whatever we do, we are free to be 
ourselves because this affection for a certain non-presence, for 
individuality, is the very substance of capital today, and as if 
in lockstep, the club kid, condo owner, community organizer 
and cop all become part of the same division of labor that 
transmutes daily activity into value. So many model citizens, 
so many Jeune-Filles. 

Our lives today hang upon the what of being— what it is, 
what I am— that is the crystallization of representation in the 
form of the individual, moving us further and further from 
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the how of our existence. So we go through life as atomized 
beings, isolated in space, crushed by the weight of the sepa- 
ration. We curl up; we feel cold, we feel afraid. At best, we 
move in space and greet one another sadly, even in exuber- 
ance. Maybe we hook up when the bar closes. In this way, we 
learn how to live and to die; in this fictional space, separa- 
tion, distance and dullness are born. This space defines us; it 
is both our creation and the form of our control. The factual- 
fry and finality of the present rather than the possibilities 
of existence contained in every act, process or relation; the 
classification of life into so many “whats” or “whos” stands 
in stark opposition to life defined as possibility and as power. 

“What is happiness? 

The feeling that power increases— that resistance is 

being overcome.” 

To refuse the subjectification that has formed us since birth, 
to follow the trajectory of possibility and power: this is what 
is meant by human strike. Not an individual choice, nor 
something that can simply be established as final, but rather 
a permanent tension between the ongoing processes of sub- 
jectification and the constitution of a life that is otherwise. 
“An apprenticeship in the art of tying and unbinding.” At its 
root, it addresses the greatest separation in history— the 
partitioning of life into so many individuals— and destroys it. 
Irreducible to the creation of this or that new identity (predi- 
cated on an endless set of false choices within the market of 
subjectivities), what’s at stake is the uprooting of identity en- 
tirely as that which defines me or you. Not the erasure of dif- 
ference, but its total proliferation across existence. A shared 
experience. The exploding of the old story that we are born 
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alone and that we will die equally alone, it means finding 
those with whom we want to face this world. 

Saying we is something far more dangerous than the 
empty connections implied by any scene or political pas- 
time. It is where the acts, desires, and needs that make up a 
life are put in common. In this sharing, we can negate our 
selves in practice, in every moment of our lives. To live the 
how of existence, rather than the what, and to put it in com- 
mon: we reject our own ontological grounding through an 
immersion in the connections, gestures, experiences, and 
solidarities that, together, make us. To go on human strike 
is to set forth on an altogether other form-of-life. It is al- 
ways a position of hostility, a force that cannot be satisfied 
through any rearrangement of existing rubrics. 

So, how do you explode an apparatus? 

By politically inhabiting the world. 

America more than any other place has seen the most 
sickening triumph of the individual, and here it is more like- 
ly for someone to shoot up their workplace or school than 
to engage in social conflict; over and over, it’s always me 
against the world. We fundamentally refuse this position, 
and instead begin from the possibilities opened up by hu- 
man strike, getting together not on the basis of a common 
affiliation, but of a common presence. Human strike, the re- 
fusal to be mobilized, is but a start. What is occurring, and 
what must occur, is the building of the party, a war machine. 

The war machine is the inseparable embrace of building 
power and insurrection. It is a new we coming into being, 
whose foundation is altogether different from any political 
organization or social milieu because it begins from condi- 
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tions, complicities, and events, thus refusing the building 
blocks of subjectivity— which are nothing more than the hu- 
man architecture of Empire. The war machine is an assem- 
blage that takes shape as an intense circulation of bodies 
between various points, whether a hurricane, a romance, a 
street fight, or a conversation that reaches beyond small talk. 

By war machine we mean breaking with the false dichot- 
omy between living and fighting, between building capacity 
and attacking. But this is not done by wedding two ampu- 
tations, the social services and community work of the or- 
ganizers and the endless street mobilizations— even violent 
ones— of activists. If living is privileged, it becomes but an- 
other flight inwards, a sad pattern that has seen so many run 
to the countryside or retreat to the safety of their private 
lives. If the capacity for violence stands apart, it becomes 
just a means to an end, a mere instrument within a military 
strategy that serves only to destroy life. Sensing their ob- 
solescence, the partisans of whatever sad niche— academic, 
cultural, or political— have attempted to reduce everything 
to an asinine repetition of what has always been said. For 
them, living-and-fighting is more of the same. By living, they 
understand alternative lifestyle, and by fighting, they un- 
derstand protest. Or alternatively, building capacity means 
community organizing and attacking means militancy, activ- 
ist buzzwords that signify the embrace of this world and its 
logic. So let us be the first to say it then: we are not the same. 
This is not a new way of doing politics. 

Above all, we must build the relations of force that will 
hold us together and give us strength. That make us say we. 
Together we must trace our histories through a fidelity to 
what was exposed in moments of rupture and encounter. 
We must find new forms of communication through the cre- 
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ation of our own languages. This will involve the necessarily 
criminal study of the functioning of apparatuses, as well as 
the sharing and spreading of this knowledge, with the sole 
aim of exploding them. But we must also assemble a diffuse 
network of means that requires a true putting in common, 
establishing a movement of resources outside of value and 
against ownership, which extends far beyond a simple set- 
ting up of infrastructure. A war machine knows itself in its 
consistency: the relations and connections it creates and sus- 
tains, its capacities for conflict, the degree of sharing that it 
has the courage to enter into, its strategy beyond the next 
five days, as well as the joys, sadnesses, attractions, and links 
across any distance. It is defined by what it can do and the 
intensity that it exudes— “in passion as well as in action.” 

And with a growing intensity, a call and response can 
be created that reveals far more than shared styles or acro- 
nyms ever have: the coordinated shut down of metropoli- 
tan nodes, the material preparedness to constitute a force 
of aggregation when the time is right, the burning of a few 
cars that leads to a thousand more, an assault on a factory 
that demonstrates the refusal to accept the boundaries of 
friendship and the workplace, or perhaps even facing a cat- 
aclysmic storm with the strength and confidence knowing 
full well that what lies behind the rain is not this world. 

It is to know we trust each other deeply. To be caring 
and cared for. To be ready to act for once. To be able to go 
forward in the face of the disaster and turn it into a real 
crisis. 

It is the necessity of insurrection and an impatience that 
knows how to wait. 

America 2010 
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Til the game ends, til the clock stops... 


And the War Has 
Only Just Begun 


The great social body of Empire, the great social body of Em- 
pire, which has the consistency and the inertia of a beached 
jellyfish, the great social body of Empire, which is like an 
enormous round jellyfish beached on all the roundness of 
the Earth, is implanted with electrodes— hundreds, thou- 
sands of electrodes, an unbelievable number of electrodes. 

Such a variety of different types that they don’t even seem 
like electrodes. 

There’s the TV electrode of course, but there’s also the 
money electrode, the pharmaceutical electrode, and the 
Jeune-Fille electrode. With these thousands and millions 
of electrodes, of so many kinds that I can’t even count 
them, they manage the dull encephalogram of the imperial 
metropolis. 

It’s through these mostly imperceptible channels that they 
diffuse, second by second, the information, the mental 
states, the affects and the counter-affects that prolong the 
universal sleep. Not to mention all the receptors that are 
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attached to the electrodes; the journalists, sociologists, 
cops, intellectuals, professors and other agents who for 
whatever incomprehensible spirit of volunteerism have 
been delegated the task of supervising the activity of the 
electrodes. 

It’s advisable to maintain in the population a certain level 
of anxiety in order to preserve the general receptiveness 
to regression, the taste for dependence. It’s no accident 
that they disseminate, at this or that opportune moment, a 
feeling of either terror, contentment, or endangerment. 

No one must free themselves from this infantile position of 
satisfied or quarrelsome passivity, from the numb comfort 
or the groaning complaints that produce the nasty drone 
of the imperial incubator. 

They say, “the time of heroes is over,” hoping to bury 
along with it all forms of heroism. 

The sleep of our era is not a good sleep that provides rest, 
it’s a sleep traversed by anxiety, which leaves you feel- 
ing even more worn out, desiring only to go back to sleep 
again just to escape a little longer this irritating reality. It 
is the narcosis that begs for an even deeper narcosis. 

Those who, by misfortune or by luck, awake from the pre- 
scribed sleep, come into this world as lost children. 

Where are the words, where is the house, where are my 
ancestors, where are my loves, where are my friends? 
There are none, my child. Everything has to be built. You 
must build the language that you will live in, and you must 
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find the ancestors who will make you more free. You must 
build the house where you’ll no longer live alone. You 
must build the new sentimental education through which 
once again, you will love. And all of this you must build 
upon the general hostility, because those who wake up are 
the nightmare of the world that still sleeps. 

SUPERCESSION ALWAYS COMES 
FROM ELSEWHERE 

Here reigns the rule of non-action, which expresses itself 
thus: the fecundity of true action lies within itself. I could 
put it in another way, I could say: True action is not a proj- 
ect that you accomplish, but a process to which you aban- 
don yourself. 

Whoever acts today, acts as a lost child. 

Wandering governs this abandon. We wander. We wander 
among the ruins of civilization; and precisely because it is 
in ruins, this civilization, there is no need to confront it. 

It is a very strange war, this one in which we’re engaged, 
which requires the production of worlds and languages, 
the opening and sharing of places, the building of homes 
in the middle of the disaster. 

There is this old notion, a Bolshevik one, and certainly a 
little frigid: building the party. I believe that our present 
war is about building the party, or rather, it’s about giving 
this deserted fiction a new content. 

We talk, we lick each other, we make a film, a party, a riot, 
we meet a friend, we share a meal, a bed, we love each 
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other, in other words, we build the party. 

Fictions are serious things. We need fiction to believe in 
the reality we’re living. The party is the central fiction, the 
one that describes the war of our time. 

In the last centuries of the Roman Empire, everything was 
similarly worn-out. Bodies were tired, the gods were dying, 
and presence was in crisis. From every corner of a world in 
exile, resounded the great refrain: “Let’s be done with this.” 
The end of a civilization prompted a search for another 
beginning. Wandering came to relieve the feeling of being 
a stranger everywhere. It was necessary to remove oneself 
from the business of civilization. 

And while the infamous sects were experimenting with 
unique forms of communism, some looked to solitude for 
the necessary exodus. They were called the Monachos, the 
solitaries, the only ones. They settled alone in the desert, 
dozens of miles from Alexandria, and soon they were so 
many, these solitaries, these deserters, that they had to in- 
vent rules for collective life; and the influence of Christian 
asceticism gave rise to the first monasteries. 

BUT FOR THE WITCH, 

ELSEWHERE IS RIGHT HERE 

We can say that the first monasteries produced a civiliza- 
tion even more detestable than the previous one. 
Nevertheless, a civilization was created. 
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All this is to defend and illustrate the strategic value of of- 
fensive retreat. In the art of war, it is sometimes better to 
produce places and friendships than weapons and shields. 

Whoever goes in exile, exiles; the stranger who leaves 
takes with her the habitable city. 

This could only be the 
end of a world... 

Onward! 

Fathers disappeared first. They went to the factory, to 
the office. Next, in their turn, the mothers, they went to 
the factory, to the office. And each time, it wasn’t fathers 
or mothers who disappeared, it was a symbolic order, a 
world. The world of the fathers vanished first, then that of 
the mothers, the symbolic order of the mother that noth- 
ing until then had managed to shake. And this loss was so 
incalculable, and the mourning so total, that no one could 
agree to go through it. Empire acquires this desire for a 
neo-matriarchy which would automatically take over for 
a dead patriarchy. There is no revolt more absolute than 
the one that defies this benevolent domination, this warm, 
welcoming power, this motherly embrace. 

The lost children are the orphans of all known orders. 

So lucky are the orphans, the chaos of the world belongs 
to them. 

You cry over all that you’ve lost. Indeed, we’ve lost ev- 
erything. But look around us, we’ve gained brothers and 
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sisters, so many brothers, so many sisters. Now, only this 
nostalgia separates us... from the unknown. 

You go, you are lost; the measure of your value is nowhere 
to be found; you go, and you don’t know who you are, and 
you are without value. 

Wander the roads. 

If you weren’t so lost, you wouldn’t be so destined for en- 
counters. 

Let’s leave, it’s high time; but please, let’s go together. 

See our gestures, the rising grace within our gestures; see 
our bodies, how fluidly they mix. It’s been so long since 
such free gestures descended on the world. See this aban- 
don, how beautiful it is that nothing catches us... 

But you know, there are still walls against this commu- 
nism. There are walls within us, between us, that constant- 
ly divide us. 

We haven’t left this world. There’s still jealousy, stupidity, 
the desire to be someone, to be recognized, the need to be 
worth something, and worse, the need for authority. 

These are the ruins the old world has left within us, and 
we’re not done with them. Under certain lights, our fall 
sometimes feels like a decline. 

Where are we going? 

There are the Cathars, who hate husbands even more than 
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lovers. There are the Gnostics, who find more charm in the 
orgy than in solitary coupling. There are the Beghards and 
the Beguines, who live in collective houses and who devot- 
ed their extreme idleness to visiting each other. There are 
the spiritualists, who insist that for the perfect ones, sin no 
longer exists; they call each other brothers and sisters, and 
their Valentine’s Day is not a celebration of the couple, but 
the day when the married woman can go with whomever 
she wants. 

Okay, now, there is the metropolis, appropriating the un- 
appropriable, pretending to ignore all perdition, playing 
the man, the woman, the husband, the lover, playing the 
couple, working on oneself. Keeping busy. Accommodating 
oneself with the utmost seriousness to the most painful of 
infantilisms. Forgetting, in a debauchery of feelings, the 
cynicism to which life in the metropolis is condemned. 

And talking about love again and forever, after so many 
breakups. 

Those who say that another world is possible, and who 
don’t bring with them a sentimental education other than 
that of novels and TV movies deserve to be spat in the face. 

I know of no state more abject than the state of being in 
love. Between loving and being in love, there is the differ- 
ence of an assumed destiny and an endured condition. 

We want to extract from love all possession, all identifica- 
tion, in order to be able to love. 
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The question is to know whether communism is collective 
property or the absence of property; and then, to know 
what absence of property is. For us, the manner in which 
we practice communism, it is free use, it is the putting-in- 
common. We decide to put in common a certain number of 
the things that we possess. What we do is we fill the outer 
form of property with a content that sabotages it, that is 
to say, absolute sharing between friends. What’s impor- 
tant here is not the shared object, but its contingent mode, 
which is always to be built. 

The orgy proves only this, that sexuality is nothing, noth- 
ing but a certain distance between bodies. 

If I had to define the old world, I would say: the old world 
is a certain way of linking affects to gestures, affects to 
words. It’s a certain kind of sentimental education, and, 
really, we really don’t want it anymore. 

If I had to define the orgy, I would say: the orgy is each 
time someone disturbs these links between affects and ges- 
tures, between affects and words, and others follow. 

We try to extract from love all possession, all identifica- 
tion, in order to finally be able to love. 

In every situation, there’s a certain distance between bod- 
ies. Not a spatial distance, but an ethical distance, it’s the 
differences between forms-of-life. The idea of love, of in- 
timacy, all that— was invented so that we could no longer 
assume this distance, so that we could no longer play with 
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it. To prevent bodies from dancing, and elaborating an art 
of distances. Because every distance is a proximity, and 
every proximity is still a distance. 

A certain idea of play, combined with the certainty that 
we’re building the party, puts us at an equal distance from 
both the couple and a sordid liberalism. 

You see, the party, it is bodies, it is places— it is bodies that 
circulate. 

Remember, it’s in the depths of separation that we found 
communism. There was nothing left to share but what we 
wanted to share. 

If you want, I’d really like to build the party with you... 
well, 

if you’re free. 
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Preliminary Materials for 
a Theory of the Jeune-Fille 

i. 

Behind the hypnotic smiles of official pacification, a 
war is being waged. A war that we can no longer describe in 
simply economic, social or humanitarian terms because it 
is total. While everyone senses that their existence has be- 
come a battlefield ravaged by neuroses, phobias, somatolo- 
gies, depressions and anxieties, nobody manages to grasp ei- 
ther the direction or the stakes of the conflict. Paradoxically, 
it’s the total character of this war, total in its means no less 
than in its ends, that allows it to be so invisible. 

Instead of open offensives, Empire prefers subtle, insid- 
ious methods, chronic prevention, a molecular dispersion of 
constraints in everyday life. Internal policing becomes the 
appropriate relay for general policing and individual self- 
control takes over for social control. And it’s their omnipres- 
ence that makes these new police tactics so imperceptible. 

II. 

What’s at stake in the present war are forms-of-life, 
which is to say their selection, management and reduction 
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by Empire. Spectacle’s control over the public expression 
of desire, the biopolitical monopoly over all medical knowl- 
edge-powers, the containment of all deviance by an always 
growing army of psychiatrists, coaches and other well- 
meaning “facilitators,” everyone’s aesthetico-policing and 
advertisement of each of their biological determinations, the 
constant and increasing surveillance of behaviors, the pub- 
lic proscription of “violence”— all this is included within the 
anthropological, or anthropo-technical, project of Empire: 
the profiling of citizens. 

It’s obvious that clamping down on the expression of 
forms-of-life— meaning not something external that molds 
a material, a “bare life,” that would otherwise be formless, 
but on the contrary anything that affects a body-in-situ- 
ation with a certain inclination, or produces an intimate 
motion— does not result from a pure politics of repression. 
There is an entire imperial work of distraction, of blurring, 
of polarization of bodies to absences and impossibilities. Its 
reach is less immediate but also more durable. Over time 
and through so many combined effects, the desired, immu- 
nological disarmament of bodies is obtained. 

What citizens are abandoned to in the guise of ex- 
istence is no longer anything but a life or death effort to 
make themselves compatible with Empire. But for the others, 
for us, each gesture, each desire, each affect encounters in some 
way the necessity of annihilating Empire and its citizens. On this 
criminal path, we take our time; nothing is rushing us into 
a direct confrontation. This would only be a proof of weak- 
ness. More important than the assaults we launch will be 
the position from which we launch them because while our 
attacks undermine the forces of Empire our position under- 
mines its strategy. Thus, the more victories Empire seems 
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to accumulate, the more it nears its defeat, and the more 
irremediable this becomes. Because the imperial strategy 
consists first in organizing the scarcity of forms-of-life, the 
illiteracy of ethical differences, then in making the lines 
of conflict unrecognizable, if not invisible, and in the most 
critical cases, in disguising the real war with all kinds of 
false conflicts. 

Retaking the offensive, for our side, means making the 
front manifest again. The figure of the Jeune-Fille is a vision- 
machine conceived for this purpose. Some will use it to ac- 
knowledge the massive character of the hostile, occupying 
forces in our lives, others to determine the speed and the 
direction of their progression. It’s what people do with it 
that will reveal its worth. 


III. 

The concept of the Jeune-Fille is not a gendered concept. 
The club kid conforms to it no less than the porn star. The 
retired company man who divides his free time between the 
Cote d’Azur and his desk in Paris obeys it at least as much 
as the metropolitan single too caught up in her consulting 
career to realize she’s already lost fifteen years of her life. 
And how can we explain the secret correspondence that 
links the waxed gym clone in the Marais to the American- 
ized petit-bourgeois installed in the suburbs with her plastic 
family, if it were a question of a gendered concept? 

In reality, the Jeune-Fille is nothing but the model-cit- 
izen such as consumer society redefined it after the World 
War I, in explicit response to the revolutionary menace. As 
such, it’s a question of a polarizing figure that orients becom- 
ing more than it dominates it. 

In the early 1920s, capitalism realized that it could 
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no longer maintain its exploitation of human labor if it 
didn’t also colonize everything that exists beyond the strict 
sphere of production. Faced with the socialist challenge, it 
too had to socialize. So it needed to create its culture, its en- 
tertainment, its medicine, its urbanism, its sentimental ed- 
ucation and its own mores, and be prepared to perpetually 
renovate these. This would become the Fordist compromise, 
the Welfare State, family planning, social-democratic capi- 
talism. Submission to work was limited because the worker 
still distinguished himself from his job, so integration was 
managed through subjective and existential conformity, 
which is to say, through consumption. 

Little by little, capital’s form became real. Consumer so- 
ciety would go seek its best supporters among the marginal- 
ized elements of traditional society— women and teenagers 
first, then homosexuals and immigrants. 

Those who until yesterday were a minority, and who 
were for that reason the most foreign, the most spontane- 
ously hostile to consumer society, not having been folded 
into the dominant norms of integration, could still give 
themselves airs of emancipation. “Young people and their 
mothers,” noted Stuart Ewen, “will furnish the lifestyles of- 
fered by the advertising industry with the social principles 
of the consumer ethic.” Young people because adolescence 
is the “period of life defined by a relation of pure consump- 
tion to civil society.” (Ewen, Consciences sous influence ) Wom- 
en because they still rule the sphere of reproduction, which 
had to be colonized as well. Youth and femininity— hyposta- 
sized, abstracted, and recoded— will find themselves elevat- 
ed as the ideal regulators of imperial integration. The figure 
of the Jeune-Fille will embody the immediate, spontaneous 
and perfectly desirable unity of these two determinations. 
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Albertine— encountered on the ramparts of a beach 
town— will outmode the crumbling universe of Proust’s Re- 
membrance with her unrestrained, pan-sexual vitality. The 
schoolgirl will lay down her law in Gombrowicz’s Ferdy- 
durke. Then cinema stars and starlets will rapidly invade the 
worldwide imagination. But a brand new authority figure 
will be born to outmode them all. 

IV. 

At the present hour, a spectacularly reformatted and bio- 
politically neutralized humanity still believes it can provoke 
someone with the word “citizen.” A century later, lifestyle 
magazines are now equally available to both sexes. The fig- 
ures of patriarchal authority, from the politician to the boss, 
from the cop and the pope, all find themselves jeune-fillized. 

So many signs reveal that the new physiognomy of cap- 
ital, which began to emerge between the two world wars, is 
now nearing its state of perfection. 

When its fictional character becomes gener- 
alized, the ‘anthropomorphism’ of capital be- 
comes an accomplished fact. This mysterious 
witchcraft is accomplished thanks to a credit 
system that comes to organize all exchanges 
(from the bank note to trade, from the work or 
marriage contract to human and family rela- 
tionships, as well as the schools, diplomas, and 
careers that come with the promises of any 
ideology: all exchange is from now on an ex- 
change of appearances), and the image of its 
uniform void will be reflected in the ‘shadowy 
heart’ of every ‘personality’ and every ‘char- 
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acter.’ This is how capital’s people increas- 
es, here where all ancestral distinctions, all 
class or ethnic specificity, seem to disappear. 

This fact hasn’t ceased to amaze all the naive 
‘thinkers’ whose eyes are still lost in the past.” 
(Giorgio Cesarano) 

The Jeune-Fille would appear as the culminating point 
of this anthropomorphism of capital. The process of valori- 
zation, in its imperial phase, is no longer only capitalist: IT 
COINCIDES WITH THE SOCIAL. The integration of this pro- 
cess, which is no longer distinct from integration in impe- 
rial “society,” and which is no longer supported by any “ob- 
jective” base, demands everyone’s perpetual self-valorization. 

The final moment of society’s socialization, or Empire, 
is therefore also the moment where each person is ex- 
pected to relate to themselves as a value, which is to say, 
by following the central mediation of a series of controlled 
abstractions. So the Jeune-Fille will be this being that no 
longer has any intimacy with itself except in terms of value, 
and whose every activity, in every detail, will be finalized in 
its self-valorization. At every moment, she will affirm her- 
self as the sovereign subject of her own reification. The un- 
questionable character of her power, all the self-assurance 
of her being-plan, backed up as it is by dominant conven- 
tions, codes, and representations, and all the authority with 
which the least of her gestures is imprinted, all this is im- 
mediately indexed in terms of her absolute transparency to 
“society.” 

Her nothingness is the very reason that each of her 
judgments carries the imperative weight of the entire social 
organization, and she knows it. 
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V. 

It is no accident that the theory of the Jeune-Fille arrives 
at the very moment when the genesis of the imperial order 
has been accomplished and when it finally begins to be ap- 
prehended as such. What is now coming to light is already al- 
most finished. And the Jeune-Fille party will soon be over too. 

To the extent that this jeune-fillist formatting becomes 
generalized, competition increases and the satisfaction 
linked to conformity decreases. A qualitative leap becomes 
necessary; it becomes more and more urgent to equip one- 
self with new and unheard-of attributes: to enter some still 
virgin space. A Hollywoodian despair, the political conscious- 
ness of tele-journalism, a vaguely neo-Buddhist spiritual- 
ity or an involvement in whatever collective charity effort 
become necessary. And so, feature by feature, the organic 
or bio-Jeune Fille is hatched. The Jeune-Fille’s struggle for 
survival becomes identical with the surpassing of the indus- 
trial Jeune-Fille, with the necessity of the passage to the bio- 
Jeune-Fille. Unlike her ancestor, the bio-Jeune-Fille no lon- 
ger flaunts the spirit of emancipation but an obsession with 
conservation and security. This is because Empire is rotting 
at its base and must now defend itself from entropy. At the 
peak of its hegemonic plenitude, it can only crumble. The 
bio-Jeune-Fille will now be responsible, ecological, maternal, 
reasonable, “natural,” respectful, more self-controlled than 
falsely liberated, in short: biopolitical as hell. She will no lon- 
ger mimic excess but measure, in everything. 

We can see that from the very moment the fact of the 
Jeune-Fille attains the force of the commonplace, the Jeune- 
Fille is already surpassed, at least in the primitive aspect of 
her crassly sophisticated, serial production. It’s clear that 
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this critical point of transition will be our lever. 


VI. 

The jumble of fragments that follows in no way consti- 
tutes a theory. These materials have been accumulated in a 
haphazard way through the proximity and observation of 
Jeune-Filles, pearls of wisdom extracted from their maga- 
zines, random expressions gleaned from sometimes dubious 
circumstances. Minds seeking moral comfort or vices to ad- 
monish will find nothing in this dispersion but paths that 
lead nowhere. This is because it’s less a matter of converting 
Jeune-Filles than of tracing all the angles of a fractal front of 
jeune-fillification. And of providing the weapons for a com- 
bat that’s hand to hand, blow for blow, there where you are. 

* * * 

The Jeune-Fille is old from the moment she thinks of 
herself as young. Consequently, it’s never a question of 
profiting from her suspended sentence. In other words, she 
commits the usual reasonable excesses and lives the few 
“adventures” that are appropriate for her age, in view of the 
moment when she’ll have to wise up to the final nothing- 
ness of adulthood. And so social law contains within itself — 
during the time that youth takes to rot — its own violations, 
which are in any case nothing but digressions. 

The Jeune-Fille is crazy about the real thing because it’s a lie. 

“I just want everybody to be beautiful.” 
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The Jeune-Fille is the figure of the total and 
sovereign consumer; 

and this is exactly how she carries herself through all domains of 
existence. 

The Jeune-Fille really knows what things 

are worth. 

The Jeune-Fille is only good at shopping— for work or plea- 
sure, it doesn’t matter which. 

The intimacy of the Jeune-Fille, as it’s put into equivalence 
with all intimacies, becomes something anonymous, exterior and 
objective. 

The Jeune-Fille never creates anything, she re-creates herself 
everywhere. 


The most extreme banality of the Jeune-Fille is the 
way she tabes herself to be “unique.” 

The rickety character of the Jeune-Fille’s language, if it implies 
an incontestable diminishing of the field of experience, in no way 
constitutes a practical handicap for her since it’s not for speaking 
but for pleasing and repeating. 

Gossip, curiosity, equivocation: the Jeune-Fille incarnates 
the plenitude of the improper existence, the categories of which 
Heidegger enumerated. 


The Jeune-Fille is a lie that culminates in her face. 


“Duh!” 

As her entire philosophy, the Jeune-Fille manages to live with 
a dozen inarticulate concepts that are at once moral categories, 
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in other words the entire range of her vocabulary is reduced to 
Good/Bad. It goes without saying that to put the world in front of 
her one must make it simple enough, and to live happily we need 
a lot of martyrs, first of all herself. 

“Obvious physical imperfections, even if they in no way 
affect the quality of the work, socially weaken people by 
making them involuntary invalids at their jobs.” 

(Dr. Julius Moses, Afa-Bundeszeitung, Feb 1929) 

In the Jeune-Fille, the sweetest is the most painful, the most 
“natural” the most fake, the most “human” the most machine- 
like. 

The teenager is a recent category created by the demands 
of mass consumption. 

What the Jeune-Fille usually calls 
“happiness” is everything she is chained to. 

Following the crisis of classic sexual identities, the Jeune- 
Fille is the market’s offensive response. 

If there’s no chastity in the Jeune-Fille, 
neither is there debauchery. The Jeune-Fille 
simply lives as a stranger among her desires, 
and the market’s super-ego manages their 
coherence. The boredom of abstraction oozes 
through this sewer. 

There’s nothing the Jeune-Fille can’t bring into the 
closed horizon of her ridiculous everydayness— poetry or 
ethnology, marxism or metaphysics. 
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“Albertine is from no place and all the more modern for 
this: she flits, comes, goes, fashions from her lack 
of attachments an instability, an unpredictable character, 
which is what gives her her power of freedom,” 

(Jacques Dubois, Pour Albertine; 

Proust et le sens du social ) 

The Jeune-Fille suddenly gets dizzy 
when the world stops turning around her. 

“I love kids, they’re beautiful, 
they’re honest 
and they smell good.” 

The Jeune-Fille is fascinating in the same way as all 
things that express a closure upon themselves: a me- 
chanical self-sufficiency or indifference to the observ- 
er — like the insect, the infant, the automaton or the 
pendulum. 

Why does the Jeune-Fille always feign some activity? 

To remain inviolable in her passivity. 

The “freedom” of the Jeune-Fille rarely goes beyond the 
gaudy cult of Spectacle’s most ridiculous productions; it es- 
sentially consists of opposing the passion of the strike to the 
necessities of alienation. 

The Future of the Jeune-Fille: name of a group of 
“communist” Jeune-Filles, organized in the suburbs of 
Paris in 1936 for “entertainment and the education 
and defense of their own interests.” 

The Jeune-Fille likes love stories. 
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The memory of what she means when 

she says “adventure" is enough to get a good idea 

of what the Jeune-Fille fears in the possible. 


From one end to the other, the Jeune-Fille’s life is noth- 
ing but a progressive shipwreck in the formless and never 
the eruption of a becoming. The Jeune-Fille stagnates in the 
mists of time. 

Looking at the Jeune-Fille, differences in age or gender are in- 
significant. Teenagers can be whatever age and no sex prevents 
attachment to a jeune-fillish zest. 

Just like the magazines that are addressed to her and 
that she devours so sadly, the Jeune-Fille’s life is divided and 
arranged into so many departments, between which reigns 
the greatest separation. 

The Jeune-Fille is the one who, 
being only that, 
scrupulously obeys the 
authoritarian distribution of roles. 

For the Jeune-Fille, love is nothing but autism for two. 


The loss of metaphysical sense is indistinguishable, in the 
Jeune-Fille, from the “loss of feeling” (Gehlen), which is what proves 
the extreme modernity of her alienation. 


The Jeune-Fille moves in the 

forgetfulness of Being, 

no less than in that of the event. 
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All the incomprehensible agitation of the Jeune-Fille is, be- 
ing the image of this society point for point, governed by the 
hidden challenge of propagating a false and 
absurd metaphysics of which the immediate 
substance is the negation of the passage of time and 
the denial of human finitude. 

The Jeune-Fille looks exactly like her photograph. 

To the extent that her appearance completely exhausts her 
essence, and her representation her reality, the Jeune-Fille is com- 
pletely expressible, as are the perfectly predictable and the abso- 
lutely neutralized. 


The Jeune-Fille only exists to the degree 
that she is desired, and all she knows about 
herself is what is said about her. 

The Jeune-Fille appears as the product and the starting 
point of the crisis of the surplus of capitalist modernity. She 
is the proof and the support of the endless pursuit of the 
process of valorization when the process of accumulation 
itself turns out to be limited (by the shrinking of the planet, 
ecological catastrophe, or social implosion). 

The Jeune-Fille likes to conceal her economic motiva- 
tions behind a falsely provocative appearance. 

All the freedom of movement the Jeune- 
Fille enjoys does not prevent her 
from being a prisoner, from exhibiting at 
all times the tics of a convict. 

The Jeune-Fille’s way of being is to not be anything. 
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Managing to be successful in “both my professional 
and my emotional life” is something every Jeune-Fille 
announces as an ambition worthy of respect. 


For the Jeune-Fille, “love” is nothing 
but a word in the dictionary. 

Even more than the feminine Jeune-Fille, the masculine Jeune- 
Fille manifests with his pumped up muscles the figure of absurdity, 
which is to say of suffering, of what Foucault called “the discipline 
of bodies:” “Discipline increases the forces of bodies (in term of 
economic utility) and also diminishes these very forces (in terms of 
political obedience). In a word: it disassociates the power of the body, 
making it on the one hand an ‘aptitude,’ a ‘capacity’ that it seeks to 
augment; and on the other hand it inverts the energy and the power 
that would result, and makes it a relation of strict submission.” 
(Michel Foucault, Discipline and punish) 

“0, thejeune fille, this receptacle of shameful secrets 
sealed up in its own beauty!” (Grombowicz, Ferdydurke, 1937) 

Nowhere do you feel so painfully alone as 
in the arms of a Jeune-Fille. 

When the Jeune-Fille abandons herself to her own insignificance, she’s 
all the more glorious because she’s “having fun.” 


“That’s exactly what seduced me, this maturity and this sov- 
ereignty of youth, this self-assured style. While we, down there, 
at school, we had pimples and ideals, with awkward gestures 
and clumsy steps, her exterior was perfect. Vouth was not an 
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age of transition for her: for a modern girl, youth represents the 
only real period of human existence.... Her youth had no need of 
ideals because it was itself an ideal.” (Gombrowicz, Ferdy- 
durbe) 


The Jeune-Fille never learns anything. 

That’s not why she’s here. 


The Jeune-Fille knows too well what she 
wants in detail to want anything in general. 

“Don’t touch my bag!” 

The triumph of the Jeune-Fille originates in 
the failure of feminism. 

The Jeune-Fille does not speak, on the contrary: she is 

spoken by Spectacle. 

The Jeune-Fille wears the mask of her face. 

The Jeune-Fille is a purifier of negativity, an industrial 
profiler of unilaterality. In all things, she separates the 
negative from the positive and only keeps one. This is why 

she doesn’t believe in words, 
which in fact have no meaning in her 
mouth. What she means by “romantic,” for example, 
has nothing at all to do with Holderlin. 

“The birth of the ‘jeune fille’ can be understood as the 
construction of an object in which different disciplines are 
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joined (from medicine to psychology, physical and moral edu- 
cation, physiology and hygiene).” 

(jean-Claude Caron, Le corps des jeune fi lies) 

The Jeune-Fille would like the simple word 
“love” not to imply the project of destroying 
this “society.” 


The sentimentality and materialism of the Jeune-Fille, 
while appearing to oppose each other, are only two 
solitary aspects of her central nothingness. 

The Jeune-Fille loves her illusions like she loves her 
reification: by proclaiming them. 

The Jeune-Fille wants to be recognized not for what 
she might be but for the simple fact of being. She wants 
to be recognized absolutely. 


The Jeune-Fille knows all about the standard perversions. 



‘Don’t mix up your job and your emotions!” 
In the life of the Jeune-Fille, opposites are 
deactivated and returned to nothingness, 
completing each other there. 


The Jeune-Fille is not here 
to be criticized. 
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“That’s hot!” 


The Jeune-Fi 1 1 e ’ s attention to balance is 
not so much that of a dancer as that of a 
book-keeper . 

Everywhere the ethos fails or decomposes, the 
Jeune-Fille appears as carrier of the fleeting and 
monochromatic morals of Spectacle. 
The Jeune-Fille isn’t supposed to understand you. 

The Jeune-Fille thinks of love 
as a particular activity. 

The Jeune-Fille carries in her laughter all the 
desolation of nightclubs. 

Like bad luck, aJeune-Fille never 
comes alone. 

The Jeune-Fille is the purest form of reified relations; she is 
therefore their truth. The Jeune-Fille 
is the condensed anthropology of reification. 

Spectacle pays well, if in an 
indirect way, for the 
Jeune-Fille’s conformity. 

In love more than 

anywhere else, the leune-Fille behaves like an 
accountant who always suspects that she loves 

more than she’s loved, 
that she gives more than she receives. 
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There exists between Jeune-Filles a community of gestures and ex- 
pressions that is not moving. 

The Jeune-Fille is an 

ontological virgin, a virgin to any experience. 

The Jeune-Fille does not think about the fbw 
of time, as disturbed as she is by its "conse- 
quences". Otherwise how could she speak 
about aging with such indignation, as if it were 
a question of a crime committed in her place? 

There is something professional in everything 
the Jeune-Fille does. 


The Jeune-Fille never stops reminding us of her “good sense. ” 

in the Jeune-Fille, it’s also the drabbest 
of moral isms that takes on airs of the care- 
free gi rl . 

The Jeune-Fille has the severity of eco- 
nomics. And yet, the Jeune-Fille ignores 
nothing so much as abandon. 

Every one of the Jeune-Fille’s experiences constantly with- 
draws into a previous representation that she makes of it — 
all the overflowing of concreteness, all the living part of the 
flow of time and things that aren’t known to her except as 
imperfections, as alterations of an abstract model. 

The Jeune-Fille is resentment with a smile. 
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The Jeune-Fille is not transport- 
ed by the couple, she uses it to 
flee her unbearable nothingness. 

"Women’s Liberation ” did not con- 
sist in women’s emancipation from 
the domestic sphere, but rather in 
the extension of this sphere to the 
whole of society. 

Before anyone who pretends to make her think, 
the Jeune-Fille will not hesitate to get real. 


“To hell with freedom, 
I’m so happy!” 

In their divorce, the Jeune-Fille’s love and her ass have become 
two empty abstractions. 

“The example of the cinema star interposes itself like a ghost 
whenever teenagers kiss or adults commit adultery.” 

(Horkheimer/Adorno, The Dialectics of Reason) 

The Jeune-Fille bathes in the deja vu. 

For her, the first time lived is always a 
second consumption of its representation. 

Naturally, the “sexual revolution" never happened, only the 
pulverization of everything that presented an obstacle to the total 
mobilization of desire in terms of market production. The "tyranny 
of pleasure" does not incriminate pleasure, but tyranny. 
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The Jeune-Fille is “happy to be alive,” or so she says. 

The Jeune-Fille establishes all relations on the basis of the strictest 
reification, where it's sure that everything that unites only separates. 

The Jeune-Fille is optimistic, delighted, positive, content, 
enthusiastic, happy, in other words, she suffers. 

The Jeune-Fille’s education follows the 
inverse course of all other forms of 
education: immediate perfection, then 
efforts to maintain herself at the height of 
this original nullity, and finally collapse 
before the imposs bility of returning 
from the other side of time. 

Seen from afar, the Jeune-Fille’s nothingness looks relatively 
inhabitable, and from time to time even seems comfortable. 


“Love, work, health” 

"The fundamental ideological confusion between woman and 
sexuality [...] takes on all its full scope today because woman, for- 
merly subjected in terms of sex, is today 'LIBERATED' in terms of 
sex [...]. Women, youth, bodies, whose emergence after thousands 
of years of servitude and forgetfulness constitute in fact the most 
revolutionary virtuality, and are therefore the most fundamental risk 
for any established order— are integrated and recuperated as 'myth 
of emancipation'. Women consume Woman, youth consumes Youth, 
and in this formal and narcissistic emancipation, their real liberation is 
successfully conjured away." 

(Jean Baudrillard, la Societe de consommatiori) 
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The Deune-Fille offers a non-equi vocal 
model of the metropolitan ethos: a living, 
refrigerated consciousness exiled 
in a objectified body. 

“Totally awesome!!!” Instead of saying “very,” the 
Jeune-Fille says “totally,” when in fact she is so little. 

* * * 

What characterizes the imperial epoch, that of spectacle and biopow- 
er, is that the Jeune-Fille's own body takes the form of the commodities 
that belong to her. "Further, it is only at this moment that the commodity 
form of human beings is generalized." (Marx) 

The vitrified aspect of the Jeune-Fille’s physiognomy as com- 
modity has to be explained by this, she is the crystallization of a cer- 
tain amount of work spent to synchronize herself with the norms of 
a certain type of exchange. And the Jeune-Fille's form of appearance, 
which is also that of the commodity, characterizes itself by the oc- 
clusion or at least by the voluntary amnesia of this concrete work. 

In the Jeune-Fille’s “loves,” it is a relation between things that take 
on the phantasmagorical form of a relation between singular beings. 


WITH THE JEUNE-FILLE, IT IS NOT ONLYTHAT 
THE COMMODITY FORM TAKES HOLD OF HUMAN 
SUBJECTIVITY; IT IS RATHER HUMAN SUBJECTIVITY 
THAT REVEALS ITSELF AS AN INTERIORIZATION OF 

THE COMMODITY FORM. 


My guy is a poet. 
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"Originality" plays a part in the system of banality of the Jeune-Fille. It is 
this concept which permits her to balance all the singularities as empty 
singularities. In her eyes all non-conformity comes to take its place in a sort 
of conformism of non-conformity. 

It is always surprising to see how the theory of competitive advantages 
developed by Ricardo is more completely validated in the commerce of the 
Jeune-Filles than in the commerce of inert goods. 

IT IS ONLY IN EXCHANGETHATTHE JEUNE- 
FILLE REALIZES HERVALUE. 

The eye of the Jeune-Fille carries within it the rendering 
equivalent of all places, of all things, of all beings. In such 
a way the Jeune-Fille can conscientiously reduce every- 
thing that falls into her field of vision to something al- 
ready known in an advertisement. It is here that her lan- 
guage is translated, overflowing with “genre...” “style...” 
and other “ways...” The Jeune-Fille is a central aspect of 
what the Negriists call the “putting to work of desire and 
affects,” eternally dazzled by the world of the commodity 
in which they still cannot find anything to reproach. 


The Jeune-Fille is a crisis of coher- 
ence which shakes the bowels of commod- 
ity society to its farthest reaches. She 
responds to the imperative of the total 
commodification of all aspects of exis- 
tence, to ensure that nothing remains 
outside the commodity form, including 
what we still euphemistically call “hu- 
man relations.” The mission of the Jeune- 
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Fille is to re-enchant the world of the 
commodity which is in danger, to delay 
the disaster with joy and without care. 

She incarnates a second degree consumer- 
ism: the consumption of consumers. If we 
can believe in appearances, which in many 
cases have become legitimate, we could 
say that the commodity has been able, 
with the Jeune-Fille, to totally annex 
the non-market. 

In the heart of spectacle, we can 
say of the Jeune-Fille what Marx 
observed about money: that is it “a 
special commodity that is separated 
by common accord from other com- 
modities and serves to expose their 
reciprocal value.” 
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Ready-Made Artist 
& Human Strike: 

a few clarifications 

Thus instead of adding a film to the thousands of films already 
out there I prefer to expose here the reason why I chose not to do 
so. This comes down to replacing the futile adventures recounted 
by the cinema with an important subject: myself. 

Guy Debord, In girum imus nocte et consumimur igni, 1956 

My immolation of myself was a somber dampened rocket. It 
certainly wasn’t modern— yet I had recognized it in others, I had 
recognized it since the war in a dozen or so honorable active men. 

Francis Scott Fitzgerald, The Crack-Up, 1931 

I live solely from here to there inside a little word in whose in- 
flexion I lose my useless head. 

Franz Kafka, Diary, 1911 

We’re not going to pull the death of the author on you 
again. No, not that again! No, we’re not going to say any- 
thing about it, nor speak in favor of therapeutic endeavor, 
nor on the possibility of cardiac massage or euthanasia. 


Artwork, 2005, Original in French 


We’re going to approach the question from an entirely dif- 
ferent perspective, which is that of processes of subjectifi- 
cation and their relationship to power. The problem at the 
moment is not so much that of knowing whether the para- 
digm of the disc jockey may be extended to the situations 
of all contemporary creators, or whether any spectator/ 
reader, sovereign by means of his or her zapping, short- 
lived attention, is comparable to any celebrated artist. The 
crisis that must be spoken of is vaster and no doubt older; 
it reached its height in the twentieth century but its con- 
vulsions are shaking us even today. We are speaking of the 
crisis of singularities. 

Many have explained it clearly: power produces more 
than it represses, and its most important products are sub- 
jectivities. Our bodies are crossed by relations of power and 
our becomings are oriented by the means through which 
we either oppose this power or wed ourselves to its flux. 

The construction site of the self has always been a col- 
lective matter, a matter of interference and resistance, of 
the distribution of competencies and the division of tasks. 
Marks of inferiority, sexuality, race, and class are inscribed 
on the self by a series of focused interventions on the part 
of the principle relays of power, which act in depth and 
leave often indelible traces. Black, American, heterosexual, 
homosexual, attractive, Bachelor’s degree, below the pov- 
erty line... All of these parameters and others, which we eas- 
ily introject, result from a social negotiation to which we 
were not even invited. The dispossession that we thus feel 
with regard to our presumed identity is the same as that 
which we feel when facing history, now that we no longer 
know how to somehow take part in it. No doubt this feel- 
ing of indigence is intensified due to the fact that we know, 
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as it’s been written, that the hypocritical fiction of an irre- 
placeable singularity of being in our culture serves solely to 
guarantee its universal representability. 

Whether one speaks of “whatever singularities” or of 
“men and women without qualities,” it is by now almost un- 
necessary to enumerate those who have diagnosed an im- 
poverishment of Western subjectivity in literature, sociol- 
ogy, philosophy, psychiatry, and so on, Fromjoyce to Pessoa, 
Basaglia to Lang, Musil to Michaux, Valery to Duchamp, and 
Walser to Agamben (via Benjamin), it is evident that the su- 
ture that democracy ought to have practiced on those lives 
mutilated by recent history has actually produced a hither- 
to-unknown infection. Those injured by modernity, rather 
than seeing their wounds scar over and regaining the abil- 
ity to work, actually discovered all sorts of identity disorders 
and found their nerves as well as their bodies marked by the 
crack-up. The more the “I” spawned and multiplied in all cul- 
tural products, the less one might encounter the consistency 
of the self in real life. In the last fifty years, democratic power, 
operating under cover of a promise of general equality, has 
produced equivalence between those previously separated 
by everything (class, race, culture, age, etc). This process was 
founded on the basis of a mall-like universalism. Of course, 
from the very beginning this universalism was conceived as 
a short-lived lie, designed to distract us from the fact that 
the development of capital was going to debase civil society 
so profoundly— and create such gulfs of inequality— that no 
political tendency could subsequently emerge from this di- 
saster with dignity, let alone propose a possible remedy. 

The revolts of the 1970s and in particular the ones that 
took place in Italy in 1977 aired all sorts of dirty laundry 
that no political or biological family knew how to clean any- 
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more: colonialism, the racist heritage of which was doing 
rather well after all; sexism, which only looked healthier af- 
ter 1968, the “free” spaces of extra-parliamentary cells that 
had become micro-fascist breeding grounds, the “eman- 
cipation” through work that was a postmodern version of 
Daddy’s and Grandpa’s slavery, and so on. 

What triumphed was the sentiment of having been 
fooled and having received, in a rural and underdeveloped 
Europe, an outdated kit for the American way of life of the 
1950s, while in the U.S. people were spitting on consumer- 
ism and the family and fighting to bring the Vietnam War 
home. These movements were unique, insofar as they did 
not fit into the sociological categories usually employed to 
mystify uprisings. In Italy a “diffused irrationalism” was spo- 
ken of because young people refused to work and rejected 
the emerging global petit-bourgeoisie, believing in neither 
what society said of them nor the future they were offered. 

The fact that these years of unheard-of collective cre- 
ative fertility, both in terms of forms-of-life and intellec- 
tual production, passed into the history books as “the Years 
of Lead” tells us a lot about what we are supposed to for- 
get. The feminist movement triggered this transformation, 
which dissolved all the old groups that had channeled en- 
ergies since ’68. “No more mothers, wives and daughters: 
let’s destroy the families!” was the cry heard in the street. 
People were no longer demanding rights from the state but 
making an affirmation of foreignness in regard to the state 
of the world, an affirmation that made itself heard: nobody 
wanted to be included just to be managed on a new basis. 


1 Years of Lead: the period from the late 1960s until the late 1970s during 
which Italy was the site of massive social conflict and extreme political violence. 
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These movements were manifestations of the human strike. 


Pierre Cabanne: Your best work has been 
your use of your time. 

Marcel Duchamp: That’s right. 

Marcel Duchamp, Conversations avec Pierre 
Cabanne, 1966 

- How are you doing? 

- Fine! It’s been a while! Since Frieze... 

- Oh my God! Are you going to Basel? 

- Yeah, see you in Basel! 

Conversation overheard between two unidentified 
people in the toilets during the opening of the Scot- 
tish pavilion at the 2005 Venice Biennale. 

In art the symptoms manifested themselves violently 
early on. Dadaism, Duchamp’s urinal and other ready- 
mades, Pop Art, detournement, certain presentations of 
conceptual art, to cite only the most obvious: all of these 
are luminous oscillations of the classical sovereign position 
of the artist. 

But we are not going to trace a genealogy of transfor- 
mation in the domain of the production of art objects; what 
interests us here is what happened in the domain of the pro- 
duction of artists. No doubt, the manner in which the most 
brilliant amongst them latched onto the flux of a still-Ford- 
ist capital via the principle of “multiples”— in which they 
started to dematerialize production and exhibition— says 
something about a new relationship that even today binds 
us to objects, including art objects. But these initial waves of 
transformation in the relationship between artists and their 
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practice seemed either harmless (for museums, galleries, and 
collectors, it was merely a matter of finding new criteria for 
commodification) or gently dissenting (this time for the crit- 
ics it was simply a question of proving that there was value 
beyond the provocation). In fact these stirrings prepared the 
ground for vast changes. We don’t refer here to the mechani- 
cal reproducibility of the artwork but to the reproducibility 
of artists during the epoch of whatever singularities. In an 
era that has been qualified as post-Fordist, in which on-de- 
mand has replaced stock, the only goods still produced on an 
assembly line (the education system) without knowing for 
whom, nor why, are workers, a category that includes artists. 

The extension of the art market, on which there is al- 
ready a sizeable literature, has in particular generated a 
mass of people, producer/consumers, who move from gal- 
lery opening to gallery opening in the capital cities, from 
residence to residence, from art fair to biennale. This mass 
buys more or less the same clothes, knows the same musical, 
visual, and cinematographic references and conceives of its 
productions within the frameworks determined by the mar- 
ket with which it had been initially familiarized through art 
schools and magazines. 

It is not a question here of moralizing about the tastes, 
attitudes, and aspirations of those who are called artists. It 
is rather a question of understanding the consequences of 
such an art market on the subjectivities of those who keep 
it alive. 

Yet it is clear that the increasing circulation of works, 
images of works, and their authors has ended up generating 
a database of visual and theoretical information, as well as 
more or less uniform address books, while preserving the 
same discriminations and inequalities characterizing the 
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rest of society, a preservation that is in line with the pro- 
tocol of all democratization processes. The self-reproducing 
fabric called the “art world” has thus reached a stage where 
interrogating the term “creativity” no longer really makes 
sense. Nothing “new”, in the most naive sense of the word, 
can see the light in this space. The whatever singularities 
who know the public’s judgment and taste are submitted to 
analogous processes in the stimulation of their creativity- 
in a context that, according to strict norms, will produce 
similar generic works. And if the novelty of the work is no 
longer even necessary for the market nor for the consumers, 
this massive generation of uniformity will nevertheless cre- 
ate genuine dysfunction in the social space that surrounds 
contemporary art. 

The reason we insist on this point is not linked to the super- 
stition that artistic work, unlike other types of work, is sup- 
posed to emerge from a profound and direct connection with 
the singularity of the author. It is evident that if one were to 
pursue Foucault’s dream and, for a year or more, identify pro- 
ductions by their titles alone, eliding the names of the authors, 
nobody would be able to recognize the paternity of a given 
work. This is a debate that Fluxus and many others should 
have already closed because, given the relative transparency 
of the productive protocols adopted by the artists and the ac- 
cessibility of the technical means employed, a considerable 
number of people find themselves, without knowing it, doing 
“the same thing” in workshops thousands of miles apart. Any- 
thing to the contrary would be astonishing. 

When, wining and dining one evening, you discover that 
you have actually been speaking to an internationally cele- 
brated artist whom you had taken quite sincerely for a truck 
driver, you cannot stop yourself from comparing this im- 
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pression with that made two weeks ago by a brilliant young 
man, extremely well read— prior, however, to visiting his 
website and seeing what he calls his artistic work. 

The two distinct problems— that of the eternal discord 
between the qualities of human beings and the qualities of 
their works, and that of the crisis in the singular quality of 
artistic productions— have a common base: the social space 
that shelters them, the ethic of those who people it, the use 
value of the life lead within it. Or, in other words, the pos- 
sibility of living in social relations that are compatible with 
artistic production. The problem raised here, which might 
appear scandalously elitist, in fact says something about the 
policies applied to artistic creation and their relation to poli- 
tics in general. 

The only way of assisting creation is to protect those who 
create nothing and are not even interested in art. If every 
social relation extracted from capitalist misery is not neces- 
sarily a work of art in itself, it is definitely the only possible 
condition for the occurrence of the artwork. Contemporary 
artists have the same demands as everybody else: to live an 
exciting life in which encounters, the everyday, and subsis- 
tence are linked in a way that makes sense. They don’t need 
to be sponsored by the very same multinationals that ruin 
their life, they don’t need to take up residencies all over the 
world where nobody loves them and where they have noth- 
ing to do with their days but tourism. All they need is a world 
liberated from the social relations and objects generated by 
capital. 
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‘Niquez en haut debit” 

(“Fuck on broadband”) 

hijacking of the Bouyges Telecom advertising 


slogan “Communiquez en haut debit” 

(“Communicate on broadband”) 

2 

Metro Chatelet, November 2005 

“...what cannot be commercialized is destined to 
disappear.” 

Nicolas Bourriaud, Esthetique relationnelle, 2001 

Rirkrit Tiravanija organizes a dinner at a collector’s 
house and leaves him the necessary material for the 
preparation of a Thai soup. Philippe Parreno invites peo- 
ple to practice their favorite hobbies on the first of May, 
but on a factory assembly line. Vanessa Beecroft dresses 
twenty women in a similar manner and gives them a red 
wig, women that one can only see through the doorjamb. 
Maurizio Cattelan... 

Everyone will have recognized in this interrupted list 
the beginning of Nicolas Bourriaud’s work Esthetique relatio- 
nelle. The author’s intention is to present the “revolutionary” 
practices of a certain number of artists who should help us 
oppose behavioral standardization through the creation of 
“utopias of proximity.” We won’t judge here the pertinence 
of the examples chosen to develop his thesis, which starts 
out indeed from a shared acknowledgment of the homog- 
enization of our life conditions. 

The book has not aged well; both history and critics 
have shown to what degree this dream was naive. Above all, 
experience has demonstrated to visitors/actors that these 
little utopias accumulate such a quantity of handicaps that 


2 Metro Chatelet: Parisian subway station. 
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they end up becoming grotesque. In addition to carrying 
the failures already encountered by participative theatre — 
which at least evolved in the 1970s, in a climate of excess 
and social generosity unimaginable today— these practices 
advance with the arrogance of the immaterial and ephem- 
eral work of art, laying claim to the obsolete and suspect 
principle of the “creation of situations.” If the infantile 
dream of the avant-gardes was to transform the entirety of 
life into a work of art, they just transformed separate mo- 
ments of our lives into the playgrounds of several artists. 

To use another metaphor, if for example we take seri- 
ously the traditional reading of modernism, which claimed 
that abstraction in painting was a return to the primacy of 
the support, in the case of these artists it is as though we 
were being asked to fabricate frames and canvases ourselves 
with an IKEA-style instruction manual. 

Relational aesthetics exposes the most basic conditions 
of the production of creativity: sociality, conviviality around 
a meal or a drink. But given that the authors’ singularities 
are impoverished, these conditions are no longer presented 
in the auratic distance of the autobiographies of the great. 
These are mere objects— furniture, totally prosaic, which 
must be used. If you still don’t believe this, recall, among 
other things, one of Tiravanija’s works in which he exhib- 
ited the car that drove him from the airport to the place of 
the exhibition. A car touched, “miracled” by contact with 
the artist, but alas any old car, a ready-made justified by the 
simple history of its use value, which is the exact opposite of 
the concept of the ready-made! (As if the bottle-rack or the 
Brillo boxes were works of art because they had been used 
by artists!) 

The works of relational aesthetics, which have in com- 
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mon the fact of making an inappropriate usage of the gallery 
or museum space, oddly end up producing an astonishing 
impression of familiarity. (This is not the place to evalu- 
ate, according to a Platonist criterion, the quality of these 
works as simulacra of life or of the controlled liberation of 
life, in a semi-closed milieu. Art has always been more ex- 
perimental than representative and thus has always needed 
a laboratory, a separate milieu in which this experimenta- 
tion could be pursued, with the goal of contaminating— or 
not— the outside world.) The familiarity, which seizes us, is 
exactly the same as that which we experience with regard 
to capital and its everyday operations. Between the zones 
consecrated to the relational experience of art, the museum 
bookshop, or the dinner after the opening, there is no sub- 
stantial difference; the affects and percepts which emerge 
are, in sum, similar to those of shops and commercial lo- 
cales. 

Of course, one could ask whether the public who saw 
Duchamp’s urinal reacted in the same manner. After all, 
what object was more familiar or more trivial? But the op- 
eration of the Duchampian ready-made was not designed to 
be unsettling in what it allowed to be seen; it was this way 
due to the position in which it placed the spectator, which 
was the exact opposite of any encouragement towards inter- 
activity. Showing objects from which the use value had been 
once and for all subtracted (such that an exhibition value 
could be assigned to them) tells us that use-value is a con- 
cept which concerns life and not art (the joke of the Mona 
Lisa and the ironing board is only another example of this). 

Today it is the place of the artist that is struck with im- 
propriety, no longer the object that he decontextualizes, nor 
the installations that he fabricates with ordinary elements. 
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It is the gesture of wanting to produce an “original” work, 
which transforms authors into multiples of whatever singu- 
larities. But it is not only the poor “relational” artists whom 
we are targeting here. Under the conditions of production 
of artistic subjectivity that we have just described, we are all 
ready-made artists and our only hope is to understand this 
as quickly as possible. We are all just as absurd and displaced 
as a vulgar object, deprived of its use and decreed an art ob- 
ject: whatever singularities, supposed to be artistic. Under 
the present conditions, we are, like any other proletariat, 
expropriated from the use of life, because for the most part, 
the only historically significant use that we can make of it 
comes down to our artistic work. But work is only one part 
of life, and it is far from being the most important. 

Ten years of work to pay for a new car and 
they get two months of prison for burning it. 

Pierre, 48, painter in the building trade, 
Liberation, 7 November, 2005 

Jacques Ranciere’s concept of an aesthetic regime of the 
arts clarifies for us the philosophical legitimacy of exhibit- 
ing everything today and the impossibility of employing 
ethical arguments against this. Under the aesthetic regime 
of “everything is equal, and equally representable,” the hi- 
erarchies and prohibitions that originated in the old world 
of representations are ruined forever. Our daily experi- 
ence and its artistic transcription are of the order of “the 
parataxical linking up of little perceptions;” the promiscuity 
of everything and anything appears clearly in the syntax of 
the literature in which “the absolute liberty of art identifies 
itself with the absolute passivity of sensual matter.” In a text 
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entitled “If there is any Unrepresentability” Ranciere places 
Antelme and Flaubert side by side: 

I went to piss. [This can be read in L’espece hu- 
maine] It was still dark. Others beside me also 
pissed, we didn’t speak. Behind the urinal there 
was the trench for the loos with a little wall on 
which other guys were sitting, trousers around 
their ankles. A little roof covered the urinal, 
the loos. Behind us noises of boots, coughs; it 
was others arriving. The loos were never de- 
serted. At that hour a vapor floated above the 
urinals... The night in Buchenwald was calm. 

The camp was an immense machine asleep. 

From time to time the projectors shone from 
the watchtowers. The eye of the SS opened 
and closed. In the woods, which surrounded 
the camp patrols did their rounds. Their dogs 
didn’t bark. The guards were tranquil. 

She sat down and took up her work again 
which was a stocking of white cotton which she 
was darning [we read in Madame Bovary]. She 
worked with her head down; she did not speak. 
Charles neither. The air passing above the 
door pushed some dust over the threshold; he 
watched it daily, and all he heard was the inter- 
nal pulse of his head, with the distant chicken’s 
squawk who laid eggs in the courtyard. 

If the juxtaposition of these two extracts is orchestrated 
so as to interpellate the reader, and if the critical and semi- 
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otic analysis of this grouping would take up an entire book, 
we will take it as one effect of parataxic syntax amongst 
others, even if it is particularly significant. Our intention is 
to support a hypothesis that Ranciere openly rejects in his 
argument. According to him one must interpret the gesture 
of Antelme, who, in the midst of disaster, uses the Flauber- 
tian syntax as an act of resistance and re-humanization of 
his limit-experience. The silence of the people described in 
these two extracts and the relation between their resigned 
lack of words and the hostile surrounding objects raises an- 
other question: that of a continuity between the affects of 
the concentration camps and those of daily life in times of 
“peace,” and even with those of the “peace” that preceded 
the existence of the camps. Located in the forced intimacy 
between human beings and all sorts of vulgar and odious 
objects, which constitute the daily life of the majority under 
advanced capitalism, this continuity has produced effects 
on our subjectivities far more pernicious than those Marx 
was able to describe. Reification, real subsumption, and 
alienation say nothing to us of the lack of words afflicting us 
when faced with our evident familiarity with commodities 
and their language, as well as our simultaneous incapacity 
to name the most simple facts of life, such as political events. 

No doubt it is to this talent at making everything coex- 
ist in one day, this capacity to call anything and every- 
thing “work,” that the extermination machine owed its as- 
tonishing efficacy during World War II. It was definitely a 
parataxical banality of evil, which transformed an ordinary 
employee into Eichmann: all he did, after all, was draw up 
lists— he was only doing his job. 

But beyond the appearance of fragmentation, which char- 
acterizes the assemblage of abstract and disparate activities 
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that constitute work in the contemporary world, the task of 
permanently weaving some continuity to hold life together 
is offered by each of us, a task that collaborates with the 
entrenched system, made of tiny gestures and small adjust- 
ments. Since the 1930s total mobilization has not stopped; 
we are still and permanently mobilized within the flux of 
“active life.” Being whatever singularities we are like blank 
pages on which any history could be written (that of Eich- 
mann, that of a great artist, that of an employee with no 
vocation); we live surrounded by objects that could become 
ready-mades, could remain everyday objects, or traverse 
these two states. However in front of these possibilities, in 
a light sleep, beneath the surface of the real, a spread of 
advertising slogans and a host of stupid tasks saturate time 
and space. Until an interruption, we will remain foreigners 
to ourselves and friends with things. 

“An image is that in which Another time 
meets the Now in an illumination to form 
a constellation. In other words, the image is 
the dialectic frozen. For whilst the relation 
between the present and the past is purely 
temporal and continuous, the relation be- 
tween Another time and the Now is dialecti- 
cal: it is not something which unfolds but an 
image.” 

Walter Benjamin, The Arcades Project, 1940 

Parataxis is thus the very form of our existence under 
a regime said to be democratic. Class difference remains 
normalized, exploitation is practiced amidst a multitude of 
other facts, all flattened on the same horizontal plane of an 
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amnesiac senile present. The images, impressions, and in- 
formation we receive are a succession of “stuff’ that noth- 
ing differentiates or organizes. Collage and channel-surfing 
are no longer separate activities; they are the metaphor for 
our perception of life. This is why we believe that it is no 
longer necessary to go one way or another on the death of 
the author: for if the author as “convention” seems more 
necessary than ever in the meaningless struggles to protect 
copyright and in the interviews with creators that infest 
the periodicals, we no longer even have to ask whether it 
was ever anything but a convention to serve the interests 
of power. We have always thought via assemblages, edit- 
ing, and juxtapositions, but, as Deleuze argues, the most 
faithful mirror of thought is the moving image. If one takes 
this assertion to be a figure of the real rather than a simple 
metaphor, one is obliged to inquire into the ontological 
function of the still image amidst total mobilization. In a 
1987 article called “The Interruption,” Raymond Bellour re- 
marks that the story of the still image has never been writ- 
ten. In a way we can identify the traces of that absence in 
Benjamin’s work: the definition he gives of the dialectical 
image responds in part to our inquiry: “the immobilization 
of thoughts just as much as their movement is part of the 
process of thinking. When thought stops in a constella- 
tion saturated with tension, the dialectical image appears.” 
Product of both a cessation and a saturation, the dialectical 
image is primarily a place where the past encounters the 
present. 

But this encounter happens as in a dream, as if the pres- 
ent were purified of any contingency and had given itself 
over to the pure movement of time and history. The past 
encounters the present as pure possibility. 
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The reasons why Benjamin spent so much time analyz- 
ing the processes of suspension and cessation in Brechtian 
theater are inextricably linked to his vision of history and 
the function that art can assume within it. A large part of 
Brecht’s thought appears to be a site for the construction of 
a knowledge both verbal and visual, which would function 
as a bridge between the image and life, the fixed image and 
the moving image. At the center of his research appears al- 
ways a change in rhythm, whether due to shock or to other 
types of interruption. 

When, in epic theater, Brecht insists on the processes 
that produce a strange gaze for both the public and the ac- 
tors, suspension appears as the technical device employed 
to release that affect. In 1931 Benjamin described the pro- 
cedure thus: 

A family scene. Suddenly a stranger en- 
ters. The woman was just about to roll up 
a pillow and smother her daughter; the fa- 
ther in the middle of opening the window 
to call the police. At that very moment a 
stranger appears in the doorway. A ‘tab- 
leau’ was what one called such a scene in 
1900. This means that the stranger finds 
himself confronted with the situation: 
bed sheets all rumpled, the window open, 
furniture turned upside down. 

Now a type of regard exists before 
which the most habitual scenes of bour- 
geois life do not appear to be so different. 

Strictly speaking, the more the ravages of 
our social order increase (the more we are 
affected ourselves, as well as our ability to 
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even notice this), the more the distance of 
the stranger will be marked. 

The prism of the stranger in Benjamin’s thought allows 
us to grasp logical and political links that tend to remain 
hidden. One becomes strange by means of a halting, for, 
when the movement picks up again, it is as if the parataxic 
evidence of the sequence of things appears unbound, as if in 
that interruption an interstitial space gaped open, sapping 
both the instituted order and our belonging to it. 

In a commentary on Brecht’s poems in 1939, Benjamin 
writes “whoever fights for the exploited class becomes a 
foreigner in his own country.” Becoming stranger, a pro- 
cess that operates via a successive halting of thought im- 
ages as well as an abandonment of the self, is manifested by 
an interruption and its following counter-movement. 

This process of salvational defamiliarization— which al- 
lows us to gain lucidity— seems to have a close relation to 
art or, more precisely, to art as source and device of these 
newfound affects rather than as a site of their realization. 
This may be explained by the status of art as a space for the 
de-functionalization of subjectivities: singularities emerge 
there emancipated from any utility. As a purely aesthetic 
space, the world of art harbors a potential critique of the 
general organization of society and of the organization of 
work in particular. 

The process of becoming stranger as a revolutionary act 
appears in Benjamin’s work much earlier, in a 1920 text, 
which has nothing to do with art, entitled “Critique of 
Violence.” Here one can read that “today organized labor 
is, apart from the state, probably the only subject entitled 
to exercise violence.” But can one term strikes “violence?” 
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Can a simple suspension of activity, “a nonaction which is 
what a strike really is,” be categorized as a violent gesture? 
Yes, Benjamin responds. 

What happens in this singular moment of turning away 
that allows us to lose our familiarity with the misery of or- 
dinary exploitation, suddenly rendering us capable of de- 
creeing that for one day the boss is not the boss? It is an 
interruption of the normal routine, a mobilization follow- 
ing upon a de-mobilization. This occurs thanks to a halt 
that transforms us into astonished spectators, nevertheless 
ready to intervene. Foucault wrote that the implicit demand 
of any revolution is “we must change ourselves.” 

The revolutionary process thus becomes both the means 
of this change and the goal because this transformation 
must generate for itself a context of possible persistence. It 
is in this sense that Benjamin says a genuinely radical strike 
would be a means without end, a space in which the en- 
tirety of hierarchical organization tied to political bureau- 
cracy would fall apart when faced with the power of events. 
Parataxis would be ruined by the irruption of discontinuity. 

But does a means exist today for the practice of such a 
strike— neither union-based or corporatist, but larger and 
more ambitious? The question is complex, but perhaps be- 
cause of our impoverished singularity we are the first citi- 
zens of history for whom the metaphysical affirmation of 
the human being as a being without professional or social 
destiny has a very concrete sense. Agamben writes, “there 
is definitely something humans should be, but this some- 
thing is not an essence, nor is it even a thing: it is the simple 
fact of their own existence as possibility or power.” 

Some Italian feminists in the 1970s already envisioned 
a strike that would be an interruption of all the relations 
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that identify us and subjugate us more than any profes- 
sional activity could. They knew how to engage in a politics 
that wasn’t considered as politics. During struggles over the 
penalization of rape, the legalization of abortion, and the 
application of a quota policy, they simply asked the law to 
remain silent about their bodies. In 1976 the Bolognian col- 
lective for a domestic salary wrote, “If we strike, we won’t 
leave unfinished products or untransformed raw materials; 
by interrupting our work we won’t paralyze production, 
but rather the reproduction of the working class. And this 
would be a real strike even for those who normally go on 
strike without us.” 

This type of strike— one that interrupts the total mobili- 
zation to which we are all submitted and that allows us to 
transform ourselves— might be called a human strike, for 
it is the most general of general strikes and its goal is the 
transformation of the informal social relations on which 
domination is founded. The radical character of this type 
of revolt lies in its ignorance of any kind of reformist result 
with which it might have to satisfy itself. By its light, the 
rationality of the behaviors we adopt in our everyday life 
would appear to be entirely dictated by the acceptance of 
the economic relationships that regulate them. Each ges- 
ture and each constructive activity in which we invest our- 
selves has a counterpart within the monetary economy or 
the libidinal economy. The human strike decrees the bank- 
ruptcy of these two principles and installs other affective 
and material fluxes. 

Human strike proposes no brilliant solution to the 
problems produced by those who govern us except if it is 
Bartleby’s maxim: I would prefer not to. 
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A Fine Hell 

The inferno of the living is not something that will be; 
if there is one, it is what is already here, the inferno 
where we live every day, that we form by being togeth- 
er. There are two ways to escape suffering it. The first 
is easy for many: accept the inferno and become such 
a part of it that you can no longer see it. The second is 
risky and demands constant vigilance and apprehen- 
sion: seek and learn to recognize who and what, in the 
midst of the inferno, are not inferno, then make then 
endure, give them space. 

Italo Calvino, Invisible Cities 


Everything having to do with the aesthetic is for us 
hostile. Not an enemy, we mean: hostile. “The enemy is our 
question taking shape,” it has been written. There is, for us, 
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no aesthetic question. When some hipster publishes a novel 
pledging to “make communism fashionable again,” we see 
very clearly the operation he’s attempting against us. And 
we confide his book to the flames, without remorse. What 
would be stupid, in this case, would be to actually want to 
understand, when all it needs is to be destroyed. 

If the aesthetic were only the science of the beautiful, or 
of taste, or even “a certain regime of intelligibility of the 
arts”— that point near the end of the 18 th century when we 
no longer spoke of the beaux arts, liberal arts, and mechani- 
cal arts, speaking instead of “art,” a special sector of exis- 
tence, jealously separated from ordinary life— there would 
be no beauty salon on the corner, no punk attitude, and no 
“free space” in art galleries. We definitely would not dream 
of transforming the last of the peasants into maintenance 
crews for the upkeep of the landscape. There is less aesthet- 
ics in Warburg’s entire history of art that in an hour in the 
life of an advertising executive. The aesthetic is the entire 
fabric of metropolitan existence and the core of the new 
“imperial” society. The aesthetic is the form that the apparent 
fusion between capital and life takes in the metropolis. Just 
as all valorization finds its ultima ratio in the fact that some 
thing or being pleases, so too does power, which no longer 
manages to justify its campaigns through some reference to 
truth or justice, give itself a free range of action the moment 
it advances under the mask of the aesthetic. A Nietzschean- 
for-managers wrote a few years ago: “The aesthetic para- 
digm is the angle of attack that allows for an account of 
a constellation of actions, feelings, and specific moods of 
the spirit of postmodern time.” Followed by praise for the 
trendy bar, for cybernetic conviviality, for all sorts of profit- 
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able superficiality, and for the icy loves that stir metropoli- 
tan hearts. Aesthetics, therefore, is imperial neutralization, 
whenever direct recourse to the police is not possible. 

Understand the aesthetic? There is understanding only 
where there is empathy, and our empathy does not reach 
out to what harms us. Do we try to understand the police? 
No. To know how it functions, how it proceeds, where it is, 
what means it uses, and how to destroy it, yes, but not un- 
derstand it. The entire work of metaphysics, the whole task 
of civilization, in the West has been to separate, on every 
occasion, the “human” from the “non-human,” “conscious- 
ness” from the “world,” “knowing” from “power,” “work” 
from “existence,” “form” from “content,” “being” from its 
“determinations,” “contemplation” from “action,” etc -and 
we place quotation marks around these terms because 
none of them exists as such before being dissociated from 
its contrary, and in this way, they are produced. Once this 
separation has been performed, and each of these unilater- 
al terms produced, an institution will be envisioned that will 
have the task of maintaining them in their separation. The 
institutions of the museum, and art criticism, will for ex- 
ample guarantee the existence of art as art, and that of the 
prosaic world as prosaic world. A certain desolation, in each 
case, follows. The aesthetic emerges then as the project of 
animating this desolation, of reunifying what the West has 
separated, but reunifying it in an exterior form, as separate. 
The age that inaugurates the aesthetic is therefore ulti- 
mately that of the crisis of all institutions; but if the walls of 
museums then fall, just like those of the schools, businesses, 
hospitals, and even bourgeois individuality itself, it is in or- 
der to better place each space under the control of an appa- 
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ratus— that is, in order to incorporate the apparatus in each 
being, so that we are traversed by what we traverse. We will 
no longer distinguish, from this point, existence and work; 
instead everyone will have a cellphone and the distinction 
between friends and colleagues will be so blurred that each 
will be on-call at all hours of the day. There will be no more 
lives devoted exclusively to contemplation, nor any to pure 
action, no more clerks and no more war lords; reflexivity 
will capture each instant of existence, and no one will com- 
mit an act without also becoming the spectator of his own 
acts. At the limit, no one will make love without at each 
moment being conscious of making love, transforming the 
art of the erotic into universal pornography. There will be 
no more boss, no more slave, but each will be his own boss, 
and will have inscribed in his heart the laws of self-valori- 
zation: each will become, for himself, a small business. 

Empire is at times the product of police terror, and at 
times the product of an aesthetic synthesis. Everywhere the 
continuation and deepening of the Western disaster takes 
the form of its subversion. Everywhere, ONE claims to fix 
things in order to ruin even more. Everywhere ONE de- 
stroys irreversibly under the pretext of reconstruction. 

Aesthetics, or Revolution 

That the aesthetic has received the mission of reconcil- 
ing what the West has worked so hard to divide can be 
dated back to its official birth, in the system of Kant. The 
Critique of Judgment (1788) confides to the beautiful and to 
art the task of reconciling the infinity of moral freedom 
and the causality that orders nature, to fill the “immense 
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abyss” that separates the Critique of Pure Reason from the 
Critique of Practical Reason. It will not take six years, from 
there, for the aesthetic to be re-elaborated by Schiller into 
a counter-revolutionary program, as an explicit response to 
the communist, insurrectionary tendencies of the French 
Revolution. This masterpiece of Western reaction is called 
Letters on the Aesthetic Education of Man, and appeared in 
1794. The argument is the following: within man there 
are two antagonistic instincts, the sensible instinct that 
is anchored in the particular, in vital necessity, and the 
sentiments, that is, determination, and the rational, formal 
instinct, which tears man away from particularity and the 
affects through reflection, and which raises him to univer- 
sal truths. These two instincts are everywhere at war in 
such a way that what one possesses is always taken by the 
other, everywhere except a point of harmony where they 
encounter and reinforce each other. This point of miracu- 
lous reconciliation, of sovereign grace, is the aesthetic state, 
and its corresponding instinct is that of play: 

One of the most important tasks of culture, 
then, is to submit man to form, even in a pure- 
ly physical life, and to render it aesthetic as far 
as the domain of the beautiful can be extend- 
ed [...] there is no other way to make a reason- 
able being out of a sensuous man than by mak- 
ing him first aesthetic [...] the sensuous man, 
his nature must at first be changed [...] In the 
aesthetic state the most slavish tool is a free 
citizen, having the same rights as the noblest; 
and the intellect which shapes the mass to its 
intent must consult it concerning its destina- 
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tion. Consequently in the realm of aesthetic 
appearance, the idea of equality is realized. 

This equality is indeed the ideal of imperial neutralization 
where each simulates and feigns doing what he does, be- 
ing what he is— worker, boss, minister, artist, male, female, 
mother, lover— where no one ever adheres to his facticity, 
and where all conflict is defused in advance. “I am not re- 
ally what you think, you know,” whispers the creature of 
the metropolis, while deconstructing himself in your bed. 
But it is in fact German Idealism in its entirety that draws 
its own operation from these Letters. The Phenomenology 
of Spirit, which in fact ends with two lines from Schiller, 
never stops unmasking the insubstantial character of each 
determination, the lie of sense certainty. For the problem 
with sensuous or sensible man is that he won’t be had, he 
resists discourse, he builds barricades and even sometimes 
takes up arms, while not being reasoned with; the problem 
is, in short, a strong propensity for irreducibility. And then 
there is the anonymous manifesto, alternately attributed to 
Schelling, Hegel or Holderlin, and known by the name “The 
Oldest Systematic Program of German Idealism.” There we 
read: 


The philosophy of the spirit is an aesthetic 
philosophy. One cannot be clever in anything, 
one cannot even reason cleverly in history - 
without aesthetic sense. [...] At the same time 
we so often hear that the great multitude 
should have a sensual religion [...] general 
freedom and equality of spirits will reign-A 
higher spirit sent from heaven must establish 
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this religion among us, it will be the last work 
of the human race. 

This new religion, this sensible religion, finds its full re- 
alization in this age of design, urbanism, biopolitics, and 
promotion and advertising. It is nothing but capital in its 
imperial phase. 

Whereas aesthetics claims to reunite that which it fun- 
damentally separates, the messianic gesture 3 assumes the 
union that is there. 

It’s been a hilarious spectacle for more than a century: 
the chronic paralysis of those who want “to overcome the 
separation between art and life,” those who, in the same 
act, posit a separation and claim to abolish it. The aesthetic 
operation dominates our age as this double, duplicitous, 
movement of gathering everything together in order to 
put everything at a distance. In this sense, this moment 
is indeed a parody of the final recapitulation, the “recol- 
lection of memory” Hegel spoke of concerning absolute 
knowledge, the moment when everything is archived. 


3 There is a messianic time, which is the abolition of time-that-passes, a 
rupture of the historical continuum, which is lived time, the end of all waiting. 
There is a messianic gesture which is at stake here. There are also beings that 
move in the messianic, which means they have in their own way, and most 
often as fugitives, "exited capital." What it also means is that there are sparks, 
within the revolting gloom of the real, of the messianic - that the Kingdom is 
not purely to come, but already here in fragments, present among us. Messi- 
anic is thus the practice that starts from here, from sparks, from forms-of-life. 
Anti-messianic, on the other hand, are all of those religions, all of those forces 
that hinder and hold back the free play of forms-of-life. The anti-messianic 
is, at its highest, Christianity and its modern avatars-socialism, humanism, 
Negriism. We have never come across "messianism," it must be noted, except 
in the putrescent mouths of our slanderers. 
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It’s not only the entirety of the events “of the past,” the 
whole “history of civilizations,” and “cultures,” which are 
thus defused— it goes so far as to defuse present attempts 
to make a breach in the course of time, with yesterday’s 
event understood as having already passed, reduced to the 
merely possible. That famous “perpetual present” that they 
go on and on about is nothing but a house arrest in per- 
petual expectation. The aesthetic hell in which we maneuver 
presents itself thus: all that could animate us is reunited 
there, within view but completely out of reach. All that we 
lack is held in this inaccessible limbo. The aesthetic state, 
from Schiller to Lille2004, names that state of suspension 
in which all “life” appears to unfold, in all its possible lux- 
ury, in all its imaginable plenitude, at a distance, protected 
by a savagely guarded no man’s land. Nothing embodies 
the aesthetic operation better than the triumph of the in- 
stallation within contemporary art. Here, it is the apparatus 
itself that is made into a work of art. We are thoroughly 
included in it, as so many avant-guards have dreamed, and 
at the same time, thoroughly rejected, excluded from all 
possible use within. Through an equally infernal movement, 
we are integrated as foreigners in this little portable hell. 
ONE doesn’t call it Relational Aesthetics for no reason. 

Against all aesthetics, Warburg wanted to show that 
even the image, even the most anthropomorphic represen- 
tations of western art, contained points of irreducibility, of 
extreme tensions, of energies that the work holds back and 
calls forth at the same time, that there is “life in motion” 
even in the immobility of Renaissance statues. And that 
these forces, these “pathos formulas,” are not only capable 
of touching us but also of affecting us. Similarly, Benjamin 
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notes, “The currently effective messianic elements of the 
work of art manifest themselves as its content; the retard- 
ing elements, as its form. Content makes its way toward 
us. Form holds back, permits us to approach.” We say that 
everywhere there are, right on the surface of the real, 
right on words, on bodies, on sounds, right on images and 
gestures, similar points of irreducibility where forms and 
life, man and his world, perception and action, being and 
its determinations are not separated. Marx, for example, is 
the name of a certain irreducibility between communism 
and revolution. Everywhere, words mix with affects, bod- 
ies with ideas, and thoughts with gestures. The way a man 
speaks is closely bound, at a very revealing point, to the 
grammar of his organs. The sense that certain words hold 
for him best reveals the particulars of his physiology. If 
you are in doubt, it would suffice for you to see what the 
Haoukas filmed by Jean Rouch do with intensities held 
captive in their colonial setting. We call these points forms- 
of-life. We call them this because nothing can disentangle, 
in these points, the individual and the species. Each form- 
of-life that affects a body traverses it as if charged with a 
collective intensity, past, present or future, saturated by 
a moment by the “life of the species” (“species,” what a 
disgusting term!). If the artisan can be a form-of-life, it is 
never without some faint evocation of the medieval town 
and the system of guilds. This collective intensity is pres- 
ent even in the perception I have of the artisan and inhis 
manner of being in the world. Similarly, the warrior never 
appears without bringing with him the rush of so many 
wild hordes. And the child doesn’t play Cowboys and Indi- 
ans without being a little threatening. It’s not that this past 
animates him, it’s that the same form-of-life assembles 
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them in a constellation, envelops them, binds them, passes 
through them. In the same way, beginning with the Es- 
senes, each Christian taps into a little bit of the intensity 
of sharing of so many Jewish sects two thousand years 
ago, and each Jeune Fille neutralizes in her own way some 
Greek maenad. This is why there can be no question of his- 
tory here, because there are subtle channels of circulation 
which make present once again, if only in fragments, in 
floating concentrations, this so-called “past.” The messi- 
anic gesture consists in making way for these forms-of-life 
which appear even in the most diluted language, in the 
most semiotised environment, in the most lifeless gazes. 

To liberate from the aesthetic the chaos of forms-of-life. 

Paradoxically, the reign of aesthetics is primarily one 
of general anesthesia. The imperial age is thus the most 
methodical conjuring away of the messianic. Ours is the 
time of quotation, reference, existential prudence. There, 
all the forms-of-life are kept at bay: these are possibilities, 
of art, of history, of the past. Subjectivities set about making 
themselves up as this or that figure from the past. They 
revel in lost worlds only to become frightened as soon as 
they threaten to return. They set about living “like in Mo- 
hammed’s day.” Or in the times of the Templars. There is 
something aesthetic in the relationship of the Trotskyist to 
politics, as there is snobbery in the relationship of the ul- 
tra-left to the ‘20s. The panoply of metropolitan subjectivi- 
ties expresses, in general, the entire scope of that which 
snobbery is capable. Instead of letting forms-of-life in, the 
snob endlessly repeats the aesthetic operation of personi- 
fying the form that he had previously ripped off from that 
which has lived it. 
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This means that, while henceforth speaking 
in an adequate fashion of everything that is 
given to him, post-historical Man must con- 
tinue to detach ‘form’ from ‘content,’ doing so 
no longer in order actively to transform the 
latter, but so that he may oppose himself as a 
pure ‘form’ to himself and to others taken as 
‘content’ of any sort. 

This is how Kojeve described the idea of a snobbish end 
of history, in the Japanese manner, an aesthetic end of 
history. “Aesthetic conscience,” confirms poor Vattimo, 
“has no choice: it is limited to liberating the object that it 
takes into consideration from all of that binds it to the 
real world, as the world of knowledge and of decision, and 
transfers it to the sphere of pure appearance.” (Ethique de 
I’interpretation) The aesthetic is the time of the infernal 
synthesis. The time of sociability . 4 The reign of ghosts. 

Empire as Sensible Religion 


4 In 1910, Simmel delivered a magisterial analysis of the scourge of the 
current epoch: sociability. The article approaches sociability as"ludic forms 
of association," like a ''special sociological structure corresponding to those of 
art and play, which draw their form from these realities but nevertheless leave 
the reality behind them" thus perfectly rendering the hipster utopia of a "con- 
versation society." "In purely sociable conversation, the conversation is an end 
in itself, it is not at the service of any other content; it has no other purpose 
but to perpetuate interaction that shies away from delicate subjects, which al- 
low us to enjoy the stimulation of the play of relations ... that association and 
exchange of stimulus, in which all the tasks and the whole weight of life are 
realized, here is consumed in an artistic play, in that simultaneous sublimation 
and dilution, in which the heavily freighted forces of reality are felt only as 
from a distance, their weight fleetingly in a charm." 
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A dubious etymology claims the word religion is derived 
from the Latin religare (bind together), insinuating that the 
role of religion is to bind men together and bind men to 
the divine, rather than relegere (to collect, to recollect in 
the sense of “going over what you have done, grasp again 
through thought or reflection, to become more attentive 
and focused”), as is done in every ritual whose forms must 
be scrupulously repeated. Every religion, in bringing into 
existence a special sphere of the sacred, establishes itself 
as guardian of its separation with the “sensible world.” 
That is, it produces the sensible world as sensible world. 
That it then chases off everything (within and without) 
that resides in the non-separation between “sensible” and 
“supersensible”— magus, witch, mystic, messiah or ecstat- 
ic— follows logically from its definition. We better under- 
stand the uneasiness that seized the totality of the profane 
world with the “death of God.” With the place of the divine 
deserted, the profane world is revealed to be not even pro- 
fane. Even the sweet immersion in immanence gets lost. 
What is to be done? The aesthetic project— and first and 
foremost German idealism— corresponds historically to 
this situation. Holderlin’s strange fragment, “Communis- 
mus der Geister” (Communism of Spirits) bears witness to 
this. Strange, first for its title: Communismus is spelled with 
a C, that is, in the French manner, during an era when the 
Babouvists themselves hardly dared to call themselves 
“communatists.” Stranger still because of the name given 
its first paragraph: “Disposition.” There we read: 

We start out, precisely, from the diametrically 
opposed principle, that is, from the universal- 
ity of unbelief, in order to justify the necessity 
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of our time. This unbelief is an integral part 
of the scientific critique of our era, which an- 
nounces and precedes positive speculation; 
there is no use groaning about it; it must be 
remedied. 

The unbelief spoken of here is not the unbelief in this or 
that religion, nor unbelief in God himself. The unbelief 
spoken of here— our contemporaries demonstrate it each 
day, those who are capable of living their own destruction 
as an aesthetic pleasure of the first order, those who think 
they are in a film when a tidal wave is approaching— is no 
less than an inability to believe in what we have right before 
our eyes, in the sensible world itself. This sort of haggard lack 
of belief, which can be seen in so many eyes, so many ges- 
tures, this state of irresolute absence, this crisis of presence 
is precisely that which the aesthetic project, Empire, and 
its apparatuses has the task of remedying. 

Under Empire, then, design and urbanism inscribe the 
unity of the world that has become problematic directly on 
things. They fashion a totally new “sensible world.” The 
mass media invent in real time the common language of 
the day. The different “means of communication” placed 
at our disposal, at each instant, all those we have already left, 
and and yet still call, absurdly, “our loved ones.” Culture, fi- 
nally, and cultural events, guarantee for us the existence of 
what we might live and think, and which we can now only 
glimpse. This is how, locally, skull by skull, foyer by foyer, 
city center by city center, the imperial metropolis comes 
together and arranges itself, reconstructs for itself a seem- 
ingly stabilized, credible, consensual universe, an aisthesis: 
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a common perception of the world. Empire is the plan- 
etary fabrication of the sensible. And just as religion claimed 
to unite men to the divine when in reality it kept them 
separated, the sensible religion of Empire, which claims 
to recompose the unity of the world from the ground up, 
from the local, only lodges in each place and each being a 
new separation: the separation between user and appara- 
tus. The aesthetic imposes itself on the global scale as the 
impossibility of any and all use. The prospectus of a recent 
art exhibition in Bordeaux announced, winkingly: “What 
you’re sold at the supermarket, artists transform into art.” 
We see how the aesthetic alone manages to complete the 
impossibility of use lurking in every commodity, manages 
to convert it, behind a vitrine or at the heart of an “instal- 
lation,” into pure exhibition value. Ultimately, the aesthetic 
program intends to extend this split to man himself, to 
have him incorporate the apparatus, to make him the user of 
himself. We can easily see how the biopolitical disposition 
to apprehend oneself as a body, or the spectacular disposi- 
tion to see oneself as an image, conspire to make us users of 
ourselves. To make us aesthetic subjects. 

Communism 5 and Magic 


5 It is enough to take up again the definition of communism found in the 
1844 Manuscripts ("Communism is the genuine resolution of the conflict 
between man and nature and between man and man— the true resolution 
of the strife between existence and essence, between objectification and 
self-confirmation, between freedom and necessity, between the individual 
and the species") to persuade oneself that the aesthetic gesture is not absent 
from the communist program itself. That is, the current, aesthetic phase of 
capital where we find the convergence of a fashioning of a new humanity- 
citizens— and a new sensible world-the metropolis— forces us to revise our 
very conception of communism. 
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The middle manager yelling into his cellphone. A sales 
representative attached to his briefcase. The driver rant- 
ing behind his steering wheel. The hipster on a dance floor. 
The sales person of a trendy store with his business gibber- 
ish. Our contemporaries all look bewitched. All the leftists 
in the world can pretend to open their eyes to the extent 
of the catastrophe, but the deal has been understood for 
more than seventy years: it does no good to raise the con- 
sciousness of a world already sick of consciousness. For this 
possession is not the product of a superstition or an illu- 
sion that it would suffice to do away with, it is a practical 
possession: it is a subjection to apparatuses, the fact that it 
is only when mated to this or that apparatus that they feel 
themselves to be subjects. Artaud was right when he wrote, 
in January 1947, that, “much more than by its army, its ad- 
ministration, its institutions, and its police, society is held 
together with spells.” 

In every use lurks a possible exit from this spell. For each 
use frees the forms-of-life contained in things, in words, in 
images. In use, a curious circulation between “subject” and 
“object,” between “species,” is established. Gesture short- 
circuits consciousness, temporarily abolishing the distance 
between me and the world, and calls up other worlds. The 
gaze incorporates in us movements and perceived forms. 
Something happens in us and outside of us. 

The coincidence of the changing of circum- 
stances and of human activity or self-changing 
can be conceived and rationally understood 
only as revolutionary practice,’ say the Theses 
on Feuerbach, but it can only be grasped and 
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understood magically as use, at least if magic 
is a constant communication from interior to 
exterior, of act to thought, from thing to word, 
from matter to spirit’. (Artaud) 

That matter is animated by innumerable forms-of-life, that 
it is populated with intimate polarizations, is what Marx 
himself was not unaware of, the Marx who writes in The 
Holy Family: 

Among the qualities inherent in matter, mo- 
tion is the first and foremost, not only in the 
form of mechanical and mathematical motion, 
but chiefly in the form of an impulse, a vital 
spirit, a tensionUor a ‘Qual,’ to use a term of Ja- 
kob Bohme’sDof matter. The primary forms of 
matter are the living, individualising forces of 
being inherent in it and producing the distinc- 
tions between the species. 

We have called these “primary forms” forms-of-life. They 
affect us, whether we like it or not, by all that we bind 
ourselves to, by everything to which we are tied. We have 
trouble admitting that we are bound, for we are possessed 
by an aesthetic idea of freedom. An idea of freedom as 
detachment, as indetermination, as a tearing away from 
every determination. 

This medium situation in which the soul is nei- 
ther physically nor morally constrained, and 
yet is in both ways active, merits essentially 
the name of a free situation; and if we call the 
state of sensuous determination physical, and 
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the state of rational determination logical or 
moral, that state of real and active determina- 
tion should be called the aesthetic [...] 1 admit 
that he possesses this capacity for humanity, 
before every definite determination in which 
he may be placed. But as a matter of fact, he 
loses it with every determined condition, into 
which he may come, and if he is to pass over 
to an opposite condition, humanity must be in 
every case restored to him by the aesthetic life. 
(Schiller, Letters on the Aesthetic Education of 
Man, Letters XX and XI) 

This idea of freedom is the freedom of the manager, who 
crosses the globe from grand hotel to grand hotel, that of 
the scientist (sociologist or physicist, it makes no differ- 
ence) who is never anywhere in the world that he describes, 
that of the metropolitan anarchist who would like to be 
able to do what he wants when he wants, that of the intel- 
lectual who sovereignly judges everything from his desk 
or that of the contemporary artist who makes his entire 
life a “work of art” and for whom the sole imperative is 
“invent yourself, produce yourself,” as the revolting Bour- 
riaud says. To this aesthetic idea of freedom we oppose the 
materialist obviousness of forms-of-life. We say that human 
beings are not simply determined, in the sense that on one 
side we would have being as such, free of all determination, 
that would then come to be covered with its attributes, 
predicates and accidents— French, male, worker’s son, 
playing football, has a headache, etc. In reality, there is 
the way each being inhabits its determinations. And at this 
point, determination and being are absolutely indistinct, 
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and they are forms-of-life. We say that freedom does not 
consists in our tearing ourselves away from our determi- 
nations, but in the elaboration of the way we inhabit this 
or that determination. That it resides not in freeing oneself 
from every tie, but in an apprenticeship in the art of tying 
and unbinding. That this art was for a long time reputed to 
be magical does not bother us at all. And we embrace this 
scandal: the scandal of admitting the threat, in us, outside 
of us, everywhere, of the crisis of presence. We even say 
that if there is effective equality among humans, it is in fac- 
ing this threat. This is why Kafka is a great communist. We 
prefer this, by far, to the all-too-familiar paradox that the 
more someone takes himself for an individual, the more 
one sees him reproducing behavioral structures that are 
stupidly proper to the “species,” the more someone takes 
himself for a subject, the more one sees him abandon him- 
self, by fits and starts, to the most sadly conformist inclina- 
tions. We see well that, for the moment, from their limbo, 
forms-of-life remain in the most formidable chaos. That it 
is this feeling of chaos, as well as their attachment to this 
idea of freedom, that throws our contemporaries into the 
nets of apparatuses. But we also see what power is at the 
disposal of those who have learned the art of tying and un- 
binding. And we envision the terrifying force that is held 
in the hands of those who, collectively, elaborate the play 
of forms-of-life that affect them. And we are not afraid to 
call the sharing, everywhere, of this force communism. For 
it is then that humanity reaches it maturity, and it has in 
its gestures the sovereignty of the child. 

Perhaps the man of the stone age drew the elk in 

such a unique way because the hand that wielded 
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the stick still remembered the bow used to bring 
down the animal. 

Mana vanishes. Reinvent magic. 


Living-and-F ighting 


The most supple things in this world conquer the hardest 

Lao Tzu 

The first offensive campaign against Empire failed. 

The RAF’s attack against the “Imperialist System,” that of 
the Red Brigades (RB) against the SIM (Imperialist State of 
the Multinationals) and many other guerrilla actions were 
easily repelled. The failure was not that of a certain com- 
batant organization or “revolutionary subject,” but the 
failure of a conception of war, a conception of war that could 
not be repeated beyond these organizations because it was 
itself already a repeat. With the exception of some texts of 
the RAF or of the June 2nd Movement, there are still today 
very few documents issued from the “armed struggle” that 
were not written in this awkward, ossified, obfuscatory 
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language, in Third Internationalist kitsch. It’s as if they are 
trying to dissuade anyone from joining it. 

Now after twenty years of counter-revolution, the 
second act of anti-imperial struggle is opening. Meanwhile, 
the collapse of the Socialist bloc and the social-democratic 
conversion of the last debris of the workers’ movement 
have definitively freed our party of everything that could 
still harbor socialist inclinations. In fact, the expiration 
of the old conceptions of struggle was first manifested by 
a disappearance of these struggles themselves. Followed 
today by the “anti-globalization movement,” a parody of 
a higher order of the old militant practices. The return of 
war demands a new conception of war. 

We have to invent a form of war such that the defeat of 
Empire will no longer be a task that kills us, but that lets us know 
how to live, how to be more and more alive. 

Fundamentally our point of departure is not that dif- 
ferent from that of the RAF when it stated: “The system 
has captured the totality of the human being’s free time. 

To the physical exploitation in the factory has been added 
the exploitation of the thoughts and feelings, of the aspira- 
tions and utopias by the media and mass consumption. [...] 
The system has succeeded, in the metropolis, in plunging 
the masses so deeply in its shit that they have apparently 
lost the perception of themselves as the exploited and 
oppressed; so for them, a car, life insurance, or a mortgage 
makes them accept all the crimes of the system, and apart 
from the car, vacation, or the redecorated bathroom, they 
can neither dream nor hope.” The characteristic feature 
of Empire is the expansion of its frontline of colonization 
over the totality of existence and of the existent. It’s not 
just that capital has enlarged its human base, it’s that it 
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has also deepened its penetration. On the basis of the final 
disintegration of society as well as its subjects, Empire 
now intends to recreate an ethical tissue on its own; it’s 
from here that hipsters emerge, with their neighborhoods, 
their presses, their codes, their cuisine and their standard- 
ized ideas that are at the same time the guinea pigs and 
the avant-garde. That is why, from the East Village to the 
Oberkampf by way of the Prenzlauer Berg, the hipster phe- 
nomenon has immediately had a global scope. 

It is upon this total terrain, the ethical terrain of 
forms-of-life, that the war against Empire is currently be- 
ing played out. This war is a war of annihilation. Empire, 
contrary to what the RB believed— RB staked the kidnap- 
ping of Moro on the recognition by the state of the armed 
party— is not the enemy. Empire is only the hostile milieu 
that, step-by-step, opposes our schemes. We are engaged 
in a struggle in which what is at issue is the recomposition 
of an ethical tissue. This is embedded in the progressive 
gentrification process of previously secessionist places, 
and in the uninterrupted extension of networks of appara- 
tuses. Here the abstract, classical conception of war, which 
culminates in a total confrontation, where it ultimately 
regains its essence, is obsolete. War can’t be allowed to be 
but an isolated moment of our existence, as the decisive 
confrontation; from now on, it is our existence itself, in all of 
its aspects, that is war. That is to say that the first movement 
of this war is reappropriation. Reappropiation of means 
to live-and-fight. Reappropriation of spaces: squatting, 
occupation, or collectivizing private spaces. Reappropria- 
tion of what’s held in common: constitution of languages, 
syntaxes, means of communication, of an autonomous 
culture— snatching the transmission of experience from 
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the hands of the state. Reappropriation of violence: com- 
munizing fighting techniques, forming self-defense forces, 
arms. Lastly, reappropriation of basic survival: diffusion of 
medical know-how, progressive organization of a network 
of autonomous resupply. 

Empire is well-armed for fighting against two types of 
secessions that it recognizes: secession “from above” of the 
golden ghettos— the secession for example of global finance 
in relation to the “real economy” or of the hyper-bour- 
geoisie from the rest of the biopolitical tissue— and the 
secession “from below” of the “no go zones”— that of the 
inner cities, ghettos, and slums. It is enough— each time 
one or the other threatens its meta-stable equilibrium— to 
play them against one another: the civilized modernity of 
the hipster against the reactionary barbarism of the poor 
or the demands of social cohesion and equality against the 
incorrigible selfishness of the rich. “It’s a matter of giving 
a political coherence to a social and spatial entity in order 
to avoid all risk of secession by territories inhabited either 
by those excluded from the socio-economic networks or by 
the winners of the global economic dynamic. [...] Avoiding 
every form of secession means finding the means of recon- 
ciling the demands of this new social class and those of the 
economically excluded in which spatial concentration is 
that which induces deviant behaviors,” as one of the advis- 
ers of Empire, Cynthia Ghorra-Gobin has already theorized, 
in The United States between Local and Global. As well, the 
exodus, the secession that we are preparing (which in its 
exact measure is not simply physical but total) Empire is 
helpless to prevent. The sharing of a technique, the turn of 
a phrase, or a certain configuring of space suffices to acti- 
vate our plane of consistency. All of our strength lies here: 
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in a secession which cannot be recorded on Empire’s maps 
because it is neither secession from above nor from below, 
but secession from the milieu. 

What we are talking about here is simply the constitu- 
tion of war machines. By war machine, we mean a certain 
coinciding of living and fighting, a certain coincidence that 
goes forward without at the same time being built. Because 
each time one of these terms finds itself in some way sepa- 
rated from the other, the war machine degenerates, goes 
off track. If it is the moment of living that is unilateralized, 
it becomes a ghetto. It is here that we bear witness to the 
sinister quagmire of “the alternative,” in which the voca- 
tion seems to be, without ambiguity, commodifying the 
self under the cover of difference. The majority of occu- 
pied social centers in Germany, Italy, or Spain easily show 
how simulated exteriority to Empire can be a precious 
resource in capitalist valorization. 

In 1976, the autonomists of Senza Tregua had already 
written 

The Ghetto, the justifying of ‘difference,’ 
the privilege given to all introspective 
and moral aspects, the tendency to con- 
stitute oneself as a separate society re- 
nouncing assault on the capitalist ma- 
chine, on the ‘social factory,’ is all of this 
perhaps a result of the vague and gushing 
‘theories’ of Valcarenghi [the director of 
the counter-cultural publication ReNudo] 
and his consorts? Isn’t it strange that they 
accuse us of being a ‘sub-culture’ precise- 
ly now when all of the flowery shit and 
non-violence that accompanies them is in 
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crisis? 


On the other hand, if it is the moment of fighting 
that is singled out, the war machine degenerates into an 
army. All of the militant formations, all of the terrible 
communities are war machines that have survived their 
own extinction in this petrified form. It is at this excess of 
the war machine— in relation to its acts of war— that The 
Right to Hate (an introduction to a collection of texts from 
Autonomia) was aimed: “In doing thus a chronology of this 
hybrid subject with many contradictory aspects which 
have materialized in the area of Autonomy, I found myself 
doing a process of reduction of the movement into a sum 
of events, yet the reality of its becoming-war machine 
only affirmed through the transformation that the subject 
elaborated in a concentric manner around each moment of 
effective confrontation.” 

There is no war machine but in movement— no matter 
how impeded or even imperceptible— in movement follow- 
ing its path of increasing power. It is this movement that 
assures that the relations of force that traverse it never fix 
themselves into relations of power. Our war can be victori- 
ous, that is to say that it carries on, increases our power, 
on the condition of always making attack dependent upon 
our positivity. Never attack above positivity is the vital prin- 
ciple of every war machine. Each space conquered from 
within Empire, in the hostile milieu, should correspond to 
our capacity to reuse it, to shape it, to inhabit it. Nothing 
is worse than a victory in which one doesn’t know what to 
do. Mostly thus does our war take shape. It dodges, flees 
from direct conflict, declaring little. From there it imposes 
its own temporality. Scarcely have we become identified 
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then we call the retreat, never letting repression ensnare 
us, then we reform in some unsuspected place. What is 
important to us about whatever locality of the moment is 
that every local attack is from now on— and this is the only 
lesson of the Zapatista farce— an attack against Empire. 

The important thing is, never lose the initiative; don’t let a 
hostile temporality impose itself. And above all: never for- 
get that the strength of our attack is not tied to our level of 
arms but to the virtue of the positivity that we construct. 


Building a Permanent 
Movement 


The most visible manifestation of this war is the state 
that carries it out: it inscribes it and guides it, gives it form 
through the police-like grids of our towns, the massive 
installation of cameras in public space, the security frenzy 
(the VigiPirate plan and more generally all of the appa- 
ratuses of anti-terrorism), the so-called surgical wars, the 
presence of armed soldiers in public, the use of military 


6 VigiPirate Plan: France's national security alert system. 
From Les mouvements sont faits pour mourir..., 2007 


terms and practices (cover fire, state of emergency, etc), 
helicopters flying over “problem areas,” and so on. These 
different elements converge in materializing the war in 
progress right in front of everyone’s eyes, and despite that, 
the entire dominant ideology tends to deny it. 

Conflict adopts the modalities of modern warfare. No 
trench, no specific battlefield, but multiple clandestine 
acts against the material and imaginary forces of occupa- 
tion: it is the authority of the state that is taken as the tar- 
get by the cailleras that attack the city halls, by the drivers 
who blow up speed and traffic cameras, by the generalized 
hatred of police, the diverse strategies of resistance in the 
face of the onslaught of work (strike, clocking other people 
in, never-ending coffee breaks, welfare scams, etc). 

The basis of the war, its engine, is the accumulation 
and maintenance of capital, the permanent tension main- 
tained by the social organization through the colonization 
of the entirety of existence by work. 

...Work As a Force of Occupation... 

In its single-minded logic of extracting surplus value, 
capital has extended and intensified the sphere of exploi- 
tation to the most minute aspect of our existences. To eat, 
find housing, entertain one’s self, make friends, get around, 
etc; all daily activities are invested so as to make them 
a source of profit. In parallel, the individual investment 
required at work has become more important: in the new 
capitalist ethic, it is not just a question of being simply a 
person who carries out orders, one must give themselves 


7 Cailleras: scum, the term Nicolas Sarkozy used to label the rioters during 
the insurrection in November 2005. 
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entirely to the job. 

Work dispossesses us of the control of the use of 
our time, in the sense of our activities. Not only does 
it constitute us as a producer of all of that which it has 
dispossessed us of, but it has gone as far as requiring a 
total conformity of our very beings to its norms, to the 
point that today it pays us, not for doing, but for being that 
which it demands. 

The economy has contributed to the putting into mo- 
tion of our lives, in particular in its appropriation of all of 
our means of existence. It’s no longer imaginable to detach 
one’s self from money, and the most obvious way to get it 
is boring work. From then on, we know nothing more than 
this: we work only to maintain ourselves in the world of 
work in order to sustain a waged lifestyle (paying back the 
debt on the car that allows us to keep working, updating 
our wardrobe to make a good impression at the office, etc). 

No one likes going to work, yet work proves itself to be 
the only accepted and acceptable way of life, the only sen- 
sible occupation. There remains the paradox that in the end 
the go-getter goes after everything, knowing that it will get 
them nowhere. 

The dispossession of our conditions of existence 
(material and social), the exploitation of human beings 
in the service of the economy and the division of society 
into “winners” and “losers” (which doesn’t prevent the 
so-called “winners” from being as dispossessed as the 
others); this game partially covers up what was called the 
class struggle. This fundamental dissensus feeds the fire 
of revolt; it is at the root of the social war that manifests 
itself as acts of direct opposition to the enemy (such as ri- 
ots, strikes, sabotage, blockades, etc) or through what falls 
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under the term anti-social (“incivility,” “urban violence,” 
“delinquency,” etc), or as the expression of the explosive 
contradiction between the integration of the values of the 
capitalist system (personal wealth accumulation, rule by 
the powerful, commercialization of human relations) and 
the reaction against the social position of “losers” in the 
same system. 

The reorganization of the productive apparatus has 
made it such that today the “losers’” camp no longer 
automatically constitutes itself as a class, as a homogenous 
group that has its own consciousness; the social relations 
that are the foundation of the class struggle still exist as 
much today as in the past, in spite of the popular discourse 
that tries to make it believed that the media silence on the 
subject corresponds to the end of alienation and exploita- 
tion. Only the new conditions that are concomitant with 
the disappearance of constituted classes (the advent of 
the middle class, the implosion of the working class, etc) 
render this slogan of class struggle less politically effective, 
reducing its revolutionary scope; and ultimately the social 
war no longer lives on in its name. The diverse attempts 
by the state to construct the primarily fictional middle 
class proves to us that the state is trying to cover up class 
differences and, in the same motion, conceal the struggles 
that oppose it. For us, if there were a chance to reaffirm 
its existence, to rebuild a class consciousness upon which 
a revolutionary movement would be based, the existence 
of the notion of the proletariat as a class is not as strong a 
reason for going to war as the actual proletariat itself is— 
that is to say as the exploitation and dispossession of life 
by the capitalist machine (work, social control, etc). 

Such a war is characterized by its asymmetry: on the 
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one side there is a state equipped with a growing, notice- 
ably military power, and on the other, proletarians with 
their determination as their main strength. Certainly the 
state doesn’t always carry on the war with the same inten- 
sity, but all aspects of our lives have been permeated by 
it. The citizen apparatuses in place are maneuvers that try 
to neutralize and pacify our existence, the democratic will 
to always maintain a sterilizing consensus. These appara- 
tuses try to render the social war invisible, and they come 
close; but the feeling of social peace is simply a strategy 
that tries to make the conflict imperceptible. Peace only 
rests upon a contractual engagement, between nations 
as between bosses and unions, or as between the govern- 
ment and the sensible representative associations of the 
banlieue. These representative authorities serve above all 
as partners of the state, with whom they negotiate social 
peace. If in spite of these apparatuses, a part of the popula- 
tion refuses to submit to the injunctions of the state, it 
can always count on other methods of pacification, which 
proved themselves during the war in Algeria: checkpoints 
surrounding banlieues, prisons, harassment, etc. 

Certainly the war explodes at certain moments, with 
the recent events like the revolt of November 2005, the 
ambushes against cops and to a lesser degree the so-called 
Anti-CPE 8 struggle giving it an existence. It’s obviously im- 
portant for us to join up in them, to intensify them. 

...To Join Up in the War in Progress... 

To join up in the war means to choose sides in the 


8 CPE: legislation allowing businesses to fire young workers at will for the first 
two years of employment. 
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camps that it determines: to rally to the powers that be, to 
resign one’s self to submitting to them, or to fight. For us 
resignation is no more an option than collaboration. What 
is at stake here is the necessity of intensifying the revolu- 
tionary process to combat the rise of the totalitarian— and 
yet democratic— state that has been put into place for 
several decades (through the crushing of any sufficiently 
strong opposition). Above all we seek to force an aware- 
ness of the real state of things, a choosing of sides. We 
want the false consciousness and hypocrisy to cease (that 
of modern citizens who think they are politically irre- 
proachable because they sort out their trash for recycling), 
and we want sides to be demarcated in order for the reality 
of the war to invalidate the feeling of social peace. For this, 
our emergence should no longer simply be occasional, but 
insistent and contagious. The choice of anonymity, stra- 
tegic in light of repression, is also a means of not limiting 
the war to a clash between the state and a well-identified 
minority of agitators. The revolts of November and of the 
spring have renewed potentials that had hitherto been 
neglected. The “revolt of the suburbs,” particularly for its 
violence and scope, manifestly inscribes itself in a process 
of class struggle: it is the fight of the “lumpen proletari- 
at”— attacking every institution, whether private or public, 
surpassing the stage of solely opposing the state— to also 
combat the values and “virtues” of our society. 

There is therefore nothing astonishing about the fact 
that the powers that be try to hide the political charge of 
this revolt; in this way they take part in the generaliza- 
tion of the pacifist illusion that would like to see this class 
revolt vanish. The February movement was upheld by 
the media and respected— up to a certain point— by the 
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various figures of the social landscape; its political range 
consisted of and was hailed as “the citizen renewal,” “the 
future of democracy,” as genuine. This visible conciliation 
remains one manner— perhaps mild, but nonetheless effec- 
tive— of assuring the social order. 

There are a number of ways to inscribe one’s self in 
this war, and it seems that it doesn’t reject anyone a priori, 
since in each form of struggle friendships and hostilities 
can be created, and the willingness to conspire together 
can be discovered. It is therefore equally imaginable to 
implicate one’s self in a reformist struggle, such as that 
of the CPE, when its scope carries with it a sufficiently 
varied participation in terms of will, forms of action, and 
ideas. Such a context favors encounters as confrontations, 
and therefore leaves space for the pushing back of partial 
causes (or occasionally full ones) by people interested in 
making demands, opening the way for a collective elabora- 
tion of what could be the political, stripped of its institu- 
tional garb. 

...In Social Movements... 

If social movements are actually the most appropriate 
spaces for the development of a process of radicalization, 
it is precisely because they brilliantly expose the power- 
lessness of the demands-based, democratic, and pacifist 
logics. It is not necessary, and even less interesting, to 
engage in this type of movement— right away proclaiming 
one’s self in opposition to all of the structures and forms 
of organization— insofar as this position tends to isolate 
those who adopt it and makes difficult (if not impossible) 
any relation with the other actors of said movement. To 
implicate one’s self in the struggle without imposing one’s 
position— all in an attempt to instill dynamics that are dif- 
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ferent and carry stronger political charges than those tra- 
ditionally proposed by the “social partners”— seems more 
constructive. As a perfect example, the so-called Anti-CPE 
movement has been the site of a rebirth of practices long 
abandoned by the actors of social movements and brought 
forth a greater degree of subversion that didn’t care for 
any petition, pacifist demonstration, or other illusions of 
the sort. The development of autonomous structures that 
broke with the self-censure of the General Assemblies, 
the practice of riots, or the occupation of faculties have 
allowed the renewal of more intense and more profound 
oppositional forms. 

We should take part in the war on all of the bases that 
it gives us: participating in social movements, in specific 
struggles such as with the undocumented, immigrants, or 
incarcerated. But we must, at the same time, attack points 
that show any sign of weakness or— on the other hand— 
those that are so powerful they seem unassailable. 

...In a More Permanent Way... 

As was seen during the Anti-CPE struggle, for example 
in Rennes, the type of radicalization that takes place in 
this sort of partial struggle is a result of already existing 
groups and structures that hold revolutionary perspec- 
tives. We only want to implicate ourselves in partial 
struggles that are imbued with a degree of coherency and 
potentiality, and it seems vital to look for ways to develop 
a more intense and profound revolt. It is thus necessary, 
now more than ever, to render struggle livable, not just 
to assure it continuity but also so that it is even desir- 
able. Revolt does not lie in the realm of pure description, 
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but rather in everyday life and is not dependent on social 
movements to reveal its potential; it can on the contrary 
develop in each facet of our existences in the same way 
that the war infiltrates each of them. Revolt is not grasped 
from the outside, but from life itself, a life lived on the 
basis of sedition. 


...Reappropriation... 

Consequently we know that to carry out an offensive, 
to constitute ourselves into a dynamic and autonomous 
force, it is necessary to reappropriate for ourselves every- 
thing that we are constantly dispossessed of. Constituting 
and experimenting with other forms-of-life that allow us 
at the same time to disengage from the structures that are 
trying to destroy us, refusing to separate our lives from 
our struggle. This reconstitution of our means of existence 
passes through the reappropriation of a culture (like medi- 
cal know-how, methods of home construction, etc). It is 
equally indispensable to develop spaces— occupations, col- 
lective houses, etc— where these practices (fighting styles, 
group exercises, confrontations with the police during 
demonstrations, and riots) can elaborate themselves and 
be diffused, allowing us to defend ourselves and to under- 
take offensives. We must also constitute a common, that is 
to say knowledge of our history (for example, revolts and 
the paths they take), elaborating our own language, figur- 
ing out what makes sense to us and allowing us to define 
clear perspectives. “Constituting a common” means to 
develop the tools to understand the world in which we live, 
giving ourselves the means to fight it but also to live: mak- 
ing our revolt possible. 

This common force that we are trying to build articu- 
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lates itself and takes on meaning in the development of 
affinity groups— carriers of shared feelings and practices— 
and is formed during specific situations and contexts. For 
example, this kind of organization can develop around a 
space (a neighborhood, a region, etc), a situation (a demon- 
stration, an occupation, etc), a project (a squat, a meeting 
space, etc) and so on. It is important to understand that 
this collective organization is not an end in itself, but one 
means among many that give us the material base to carry 
out an offensive and to increase our strength in the mean- 
time. We are looking to refound ourselves upon offensive 
forms-of-life and not to fall into a purely alternative logic 
(one that might consist of building a parallel world where 
we can live well without preoccupying ourselves with what 
is outside of it— which would, of course, involve believing 
that such an alternative is possible). We want to constitute 
ourselves in the long term through these forms of orga- 
nization that suppose an essential putting-in-common of 
our lives; that we, in struggle andtogether, put at stake the 
whole of our existences. That what is elaborated is a we. 

This common elaboration will remain limited if it is 
restricted to a circle of “the initiated.” 

It draws strength, developing itself as much as from 
already existing groups, as from the emergence of new 
groups; it should also then contribute equally to the cre- 
ation of links with all of those who share our aspirations. 
This is why it is necessary to search out projects that allow 
us to lift the veil of incomprehensibility that hangs over 
our practices and ideas, not in order to distort or misrepre- 
sent them, but rather with the intention of leaving behind 
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the indecisiveness and lack of clarity. 

...Making Links, Finding Our Friends, Our Comrades... 

We have certain practices in common with a good num- 
ber of people: theft, vandalism, hatred of police, and illegal- 
ism in general; it is thus possible to envision these affinities as 
points of departure for a more profound alliance. But outside 
of social movements (where these practices are in evidence), 
it is rare that our paths cross. It is therefore important to 
find a way to put into place spaces that are not known to the 
various institutions, where it is possible to freely experiment 
and leave the field open to “outside” initiatives. 

In the same way, another problematic factor is that 
quite frequently the ideas expounded in the universities 
during struggles are not (or are to only a small degree) re- 
layed outside at all, whether it be before or after a move- 
ment. The result is that they are isolated, obscure, and 
incomprehensible to the eyes of those who are unused to 
political language, to the logic that drives such language, 


9 In effect, remaining amongst "the converted" poses a problem of size and 
of a type of isolation (one that leads to a certain anxiety around identity). 

The elaboration of a ”we" should not lead to an isolated existence; this "we" 
should be imagined as an open ”we" and not one that is our property. The dif- 
ficulty of true encounters, of creating links, is a problem inherent to modern 
societies, and it is therefore necessary to know how to use our collective force 
to allow us to leave behind individualized relations and to stop thinking of 
ourselves as some sort of self-sufficient entities. But even with this support, 
certain problems rear their heads: power games and domination can occur 
with silence, singularities can be completely subsumed under the collective, 
and both can reinforce themselves upon each and every person. In a more 
general way, there are problems tied to identity and to the internal function- 
ing of groups (once they are outside of a larger dynamic), and these groups 
often find themselves condemned to turning into a closed circuit and limiting 
their actions to the adoption of a posture. Everything, such as the develop- 
ment of alternative practices or the constitution of a fighting community, only 
makes sense and takes on meaning in implication in a movement, in a taking 
up of a position within the social war. 
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or to the modes of life that it implies. It could then be in- 
teresting to create a dynamic within the study spaces that 
are the high schools and colleges— in the form of sporadic 
events such as collective dinners, projections, discus- 
sions, etc. But it is perhaps more crucial to constitute a 
permanent and concrete base of organization through the 
initiation of local collective proposals and— above all— of 
more varied projects. We must recreate the conditions of 
occupations and in this way encourage a political dynamic 
in these opportune spaces for meeting and discussion. 

The important thing in this effort to build a per- 
manent movement is not to be simply in a position of 
proselytizing or of unilateral faith, because, after all, if 
there is real implication it will be less connected to a sort 
of passing enchantment than to a firm and reflective will 
to destroy the world around us. Finally, giving ourselves 
the material means to build this movement means at the 
same time creating the bases of experimentation of our 
thoughts and our practices, carrying forward their mean- 
ing and thus making them more operative, allowing them 
to expand and deepen. 
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“A critical metaphysics 
could be born as a 
science of 

apparatuses” 


From Tiqqun 2, 2001 


The first philosophies furnished power with its formal structures. 
More precisely, ‘metaphysics’ designates the technique where act- 
ing requires a principle to which we can relate words, things, and 
actions. At the time of the age of The Turning, when presence as 
ultimate identity turns into presence as irreducible difference, act- 
ing appears without principle. 

Reiner Schiirmann “What Must I do?” at the End of 
Metaphysics: Ethical Norms and the Hypothesis of a 
Historical Closure 

At the start, there would be a vision: a floor of the 
sinister glass hives of the tertiary sector, an interminable 
vision across the panopticized space of dozens of seated 
bodies in a line, distributed according to a modular logic, 
of dozens of bodies without apparent life, separated by 
thin walls of glass, typing away on their computers. In this 
vision, in its turn, there would be the revelation of the 
brutally political character of this senseless immobiliza- 
tion of bodies. And the paradoxical evidence of bodies the 
more immobile as their mental functions are activated, 
captured, mobilized, as they seethe and respond in real 
time to the fluctuations of the informational flow that tra- 
verses the screen. Take this vision, or rather, what we find 
there, and let’s walk into an exposition of the MoMa in New 
York, where some enthusiastic cyberneticians, recently 
converted to an artistic alibi, have resolved to present to 
the public all the techniques of neutralization, of normal- 
ization by work that they have in mind for the future. The 
exposition is titled Workspheres: there it is revealed how an 
iMac transforms work, as superfluous as it is unbearable, 
into leisure; how a “convivial” environment disposes the 
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average Bloom 10 to support the most sorry existence and 
from this fact maximizes their social output, or how we 
will be cured of any anguish, this Bloom, when ONE will 
have integrated all the parameters of their physiology, 
their habits and character in their personalized workspace. 
From the conjunction of these “visions” arises the feeling 
that ONE has finally succeeded at producing the spiri- 
tual, and has produced the body as waste, as an inert and 
encumbering mass, as a condition but above all an obstacle 
to the unfolding of purely cerebral processes. The desk, the 
office, the computer: an apparatus. A productive enfram- 
ing. A methodical enterprise of attenuation of forms-of-life. 
Jiinger spoke of a “spiritualization of the world,” but in a 
sense that was not necessarily eulogic. 

We can imagine another genesis. In the beginning, 
there is this time an annoyance, an annoyance related to 
the generalization of surveillance devices in stores, nota- 
bly anti-theft gates. There will be the slight anxiety at the 
moment of passing them, to know if it will sound or not, if 
one will be extracted from the anonymous flow of consum- 
ers as “the undesirable client,” as “the thief.” There will be 
thus, this time, the annoyance— who knows? The resent- 
ment— of sometimes being caught, and the clear pre- 
science that for some time now apparatuses have started 
to work. For example, that this task of surveillance is more 
and more exclusively entrusted to a mass of guards who 
have an eye for it, being themselves former thieves. Who 
are, in all their acts, a walking apparatus. 

Let us now imagine a genesis, altogether improb- 
able for the most incredulous. The point of departure can 


10 See Theorie du Bloom. Paris: La Fabrique, 2004. 
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thus only be the question of determinity, of the fact that 
there is, inexorably, determination; but that this fatality 
can equally well take the sense of a redoubtable liberty to 
play with determinations. Of an inflationist subversion of 
cybernetic control. 

At the start, there was nothing, finally. Nothing but 
the refusal to innocently play one of the many games that 
ONE has provided to win us over. 

And who knows? the FIERCE desire to create some 
vertiginous ones. 

I. 

What is the Theory of the Bloom concerned with? It 
deals with an attempt to historicize presence, to take ac- 
count of the actual state of our being-in-the-world. Other 
attempts of the same order preceded the Theory of the 
Bloom, of which the most remarkable, after The Fundamen- 
tal Concepts of Metaphysics by Heidegger, is certainly The 
Magical World ofDe Martino. Sixty years before the Theory 
of the Bloom, Italian anthropology offered a yet to be rivaled 
contribution to the history of presence. While philosophers 
and anthropologists end at that, at the recording of where 
we are with the world, at the recording of our own collapse, 
we consent to it because this is where we start from. 

A man of his time in that, De Martino appeared to 
completely believe in the modern fable of the classical 
subject, of the objective world, etc. He distinguishes thus 
between two epochs of presence, that which took place in 
the primitive “magical world,” and that of “modern man.” 
All the Western misunderstanding of magic, and more 
generally of traditional societies, says De Martino, comes 
from the fact that we think we can seize them from the 
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outside, from the modern presupposition of an acquired 
presence, of a guaranteed being-in-the-world, supported 
by a clear distinction between the self and the world. In the 
traditional-magical universe, the frontier that constitutes 
the modern subject in a solid, stable substrate, assured 
of being-there, before which stretches out a world full of 
objectivity, is still a problem. It is there to be conquered, to 
be fixed; human presence is constantly there, feels itself 
in a perpetual danger. And this instability puts it at the 
mercy of all violent perception, of any situation saturated 
with affects, of any unassimilable event. In extreme cases, 
known under diverse names in primitive civilizations, 
the being-there is totally submerged by the world, by an 
emotion, by a perception. It’s what the Malays call latah, 
the Tungusic people olon, certain Melanesians atai, and to 
which is related, amongst the same Malays, the amok. In 
such states, singular presence completely collapses into an 
indistinction with phenomena, comes undone in a simple 
mechanical echo of the surrounding world. In this manner 
a latah, a body affected with latah, will place his hand in the 
flame with hardly a hint of recognition, or, finding himself 
all of a sudden face to face with a tiger at the edge of a path, 
will begin to imitate it furiously, possessed as he is by this 
unforeseen perception. One recalls as well the case of col- 
lective olon: during the training of a regiment of Cossacks 
by a Russian officer, in place of executing the orders of the 
colonel, the soldiers suddenly repeat them in unison, and 
the more the officer shouts insults and becomes irritated at 
their refusal to obey, the more they return his insults and 
mimic his anger. De Martino characterizes latah thus, using 
approximate categories: 
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Presence tends to rest polarized upon 
a certain content, it does not go beyond 
it, and in consequence it disappears and 
abdicates as presence. The distinction be- 
tween presence and the world as it pres- 
ents itself crumbles. 

There is thus for De Martino “an existential drama,” a 
“historical drama of the magical world” which is a drama of 
presence; and the ensemble of magical beliefs, techniques, 
and institutions are there to respond to it: to save, protect, 
or restore the damaged presence. These are thus gifted with 
a proper efficacy, an inaccessible objectivity to the classical 
subject. One of the fashions that the indigenous Mota have 
for surmounting the crisis of presence provoked by some 
lively emotional reaction will be to associate the victim and 
the thing that caused it, or something to represent it. In 
the course of a ceremony, this thing will be declared atai. 
The shaman will institute a community of destiny between 
these two bodies that will be henceforth indissolubly, ritu- 
ally linked, to the point that atai quite simply signifies soul 
in the indigenous idiom. “The presence that risks losing all 
horizon recovers itself in attaching its problematic unity to 
the problematic unity of the thing,” concludes De Martino. 
This banal practice, that of inventing an objectified alter 
ego, is that which the West recovers with the sobriquet of 
“fetishism,” refusing to comprehend that by magic “primi- 
tive” man reassembles and recovers a presence. In replaying 
the drama of his presence in dissolution, but this time ac- 
companied and supported by the shaman (in a trance for ex- 
ample) he stages this dissolution in such a way that he again 
becomes master. What modern man so bitterly reproaches 
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the “primitive” for is, after all, not so much the practice 
of magic as the audacity to accord oneself a right that has 
been judged obscene: that of evoking the fleetingness of 
presence, therefore making it participable. Because the type 
of dereliction of the hipster denuded of their cell phone, 
the petit-bourgeois family deprived of television, the driver 
with a scratched car, the bureaucrat without an office, the 
intellectual without words, or the Jeune-Fille without her 
hand-bag offer more familiar images, the “primitives” have 
given themselves the means of surpassing it. 

But De Martino commits an immense error, a fun- 
damental error, doubtless inherent in all anthropology. De 
Martino misunderstands the amplitude of the concept of 
presence; he still conceives it as an attribute of the human 
subject, which inevitably leads him to oppose presence to 
the “world that presents itself.” The difference between 
modern man and the primitive does not consist in the lat- 
ter finding himself lacking in relation to the former, having 
not yet acquired his assurance (as De Martino says). On the 
contrary, it consists in the “primitive” demonstrating a 
large opening, and greater attention, to the COMING INTO 
PRESENCE OF BEINGS, and therefore, by consequence, a 
greater vulnerability to its fluctuations. Modern man, the 
classical subject, is not a step outside of the primitive, he 
is only a primitive who has made himself indifferent to 
the happening of beings, who no longer knows how to ac- 
company the coming into presence of things, who is poor in 
world. In fact, the entire work of De Martino is traversed by 
an unhappy love for the classical subject. Unhappy because 
De Martino has (like Janet) a too intimate comprehension 
of the magical world, a too rare sensibility to the Bloom 
to not, secretly, feel its full effects. Only that, as a male in 
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Italy in the ‘40s, one would certainly want to silence this 
sensibility and to avow a boundless passion for the majes- 
tic plasticity and henceforth perfect kitsch of the classical 
subject. Thus De Martino is forced into the comic posture 
of denouncing the methodological error of wishing to seize 
the magical world from the point of view of an assured 
presence, all while conserving this assured presence as a 
referential horizon. As a last resort, he takes as his own the 
modern utopia of an objectivity free from any subjectivity 
and a subjectivity free of any objectivity. 

In reality, presence is so little an attribute of the hu- 
man subject that it is what presents itself. 

The phenomena to retain here is neither 
the simple being, nor its mode of being 
present, but the entry into presence, an 
always new entry, whatever be the histor- 
ical apparatus where this given appeared.” 

Reiner Schiirmann, From Principles 
to Anarchy: Heidegger on Being and Acting 

In this manner is defined the ontological ek-stasy 
of the human-being-there, its co-belonging to each lived 
situation. Presence in itself is INHUMAN— an inhumanity 
that triumphs in the crisis of presence, when being imposes 
itself in all its overwhelming insistence. The donation of 
presence, then, can no longer be welcomed; all forms-of- 
life— that is to say all methods of welcoming this dona- 
tion— dissipate. What there is to historicize is therefore 
not the progress of presence towards final stability, but 
the different manners in which this presents itself, the 
different economies of presence. And if there is today, in the 
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era of the Bloom, a generalized crisis of presence, it’s only 
in virtue of the generality of the economy in crisis: THE 
MODERN, HEGEMONIC, WESTERN ECONOMY OF CONSTANT 
PRESENCE. The economy of which the attribute is the den- 
egation of the very possibility of its crisis by the imposition 
of the classical subject, regent and measure of all things. 
The Bloom historically marks the end of the social-magical 
effectivity of this blackmail, of this fable. The crisis of pres- 
ence once more returns to the horizon of human existence 
but ONE does not respond to this in the same fashion as in 
the traditional world, ONE does not recognize it as such. 

In the era of the Bloom, the crisis of presence becomes 
chronic and objectifies itself into an immense accumulation 
of apparatuses. Each apparatus functions as an ek-sistential 
prosthesis that ONE administers to the Bloom to permit 
them to survive in the crisis of presence without perceiving 
it, to remain in it day after day without ever succumbing 
to it— a cell phone, a psychologist, a lover, a sedative, or 
a cinema make perfectly suitable crutches, so long as we 
can change them often enough. Taken singularly, appara- 
tuses are so many ramparts placed against the happening 
of things; taken en masse, they are the carbonic snow that 
ONE spreads over the fact that each thing, in its coming into 
presence, brings a world with it. The objective: to maintain— 
whatever the cost, in all places— the dominant economy by 
the authoritarian management of the crisis of presence; to 
globally install a present against the free play of comings 
into presence. In a word: THE WORLD GROWS STIFF. 

Since the Bloom has insinuated itself in the heart 
of civilization, ONE has done everything to isolate and 
neutralize it. Most often, and already biopolitically enough, 
one has treated it as a sickness: this was called neurasthenia 
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at first, with Janet, then schizophrenia. Today ONE prefers to 
talk of depression. Certainly, the qualifications change, but 
the maneuver is always the same: reduce the too extreme 
manifestations of the Bloom to pure “subjective problems.” 
In circumscribing it as an illness, ONE individualizes it, ONE 
localizes it, ONE represses it in such a fashion that it is no 
longer collectively, commmonly, assumable. If one looks care- 
fully, biopolitics has never had any other object: to guaran- 
tee that worlds, techniques, shared dramatizations, magics 
could never constitute themselves, so that the crisis of 
presence could be surpassed, assumed, could become a cen- 
ter of energy, a war machine. The rupture of all transmis- 
sion of experience, the rupture of the historical tradition 
is there, fiercely maintained to assure that the Bloom will 
always be delivered, sent back in everything to “them- 
selves,” to their own and solitary derision, to their crushing, 
mythical “liberty.” There is an entire biopolitical monopoly of 
remedies to the crisis of presence that is always ready to defend 
itself with the latest violence. 

The politics that defies this monopoly takes as start- 
ing point and center of energy the crisis of presence, the 
Bloom. This politics we qualify as ecstatic. Its object is not 
to bail out, with blows of re/presentations, human pres- 
ence in dissolution, but rather the elaboration of partici- 
pable magics, of techniques of habitation, not of a terri- 
tory, but of a world. And it is this elaboration, that of play 
between the different economies of presence, between 
different forms-of-life, that demands the subversion and 
liquidation of all apparatuses. 

Those who are still advertising a theory of the subject, 
as a last reprieve for their passivity, would do better to un- 
derstand that in the era of the Bloom, a theory of the subject 
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is no longer possible save as a theory of apparatuses. 

II. 

I have long believed that what distinguished the theory 
of, say, literature, was its impatience to transmit content, 
its vocation to make itself understood, to specify the theory, 
as the unique form of literature that is not a practice. From 
thence comes the infinite energy of theory, which can ul- 
timately say everything as long as there is no consequence, 
especially for bodies. We will surely see how our texts are 
neither theory, nor its negation, but simply something else. 

What is the perfect apparatus, the model apparatus 
from which no misunderstanding could remain on the no- 
tion of the apparatus? The perfect apparatus, it appears to 
me, is the HIGHWAY. There, maximum circulation coincides 
with maximum control. Nothing moves in it that is not at 
once undoubtedly “free” and strictly recorded, identified, 
individualized on an exhaustive data record of registra- 
tions. Organized as a network, with its own supplying 
points, its own police, its autonomous, neutral, empty, and 
abstract spaces, the highway system represents even the 
territory, as laid down by strips throughout the landscape, 
a heterotopia, the cybernetic heterotopia. Everything has 
carefully been parameterized so that nothing ever happens. 
The undifferentiated flow of everyday life is punctuated 
only by the statistical series, foreseen and foreseeable, of 
accidents that ONE informs us about so promptly (as we 
never witness them), which are thus experienced not as 
events, deaths, but as a passing perturbation of which the 
trace will be erased within an hour. At least, ONE dies a lot 
less frequently on highways than on the national road- 
ways, Road Safety reminds us; and it’s as if the crushed 
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animal corpses that show themselves by the slight change 
of direction that they induce in the direction of the cars, 
can hardly remind us of the meaning of PRETENDING TO 
LIVE WHERE OTHERS PASS. Each atom of the molecular- 
ized flow, each of the impermeable monads of the appara- 
tus has no need to be reminded that it is in their interest to 
leave. The highway is entirely made, with its large curves, 
its calculated and signaletic uniformity, to bring all behav- 
iors to a single one: zero-surprise, wise and smooth, final- 
ized at an arrival point, the whole journey having been at 
a regular and average speed. A light sentiment of absence, 
all the same, from one end to the other of the journey, as if 
one could not remain in an apparatus without being struck 
by the perspective of leaving it, without having ever really 
been there. Finally, the pure space of the highway express- 
es the abstraction of all places more than of all distances. 
Nowhere has ONE so perfectly realized the substitution of 
places by their name, by their nominalist reduction. No- 
where else has separation ever been so mobile, so convinc- 
ing, and armed with a language— highway signs— less in- 
clined to subversion. The highway, thus, exists as concrete 
utopia of the cybernetic Empire. And how could some have 
understood talk of “information super highways” without 
understanding the promise of a total policing? 

The metro, the metropolitan network, is another sort of 
subterranean mega-apparatus. No doubt (in view of the pas- 
sion for policing that has never left the RATP 11 since Vichy) 
a certain consciousness of this fact has insinuated itself at 
all its levels and even into its entresols. That’s why one could 
read in the hallways of the Parisian metro for the past few 


11 RATP: The bureaucracy that oversees the Parisian Metro 
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years a long communication of the RATP decorated with a 
lion sporting a royal pose. The title of the notice, written in 
letters as large as they are stunning, stipulated: “THE MAS- 
TERS OF A PLACE ARE THOSE WHO ORGANIZE IT.” Whoever 
deigns to stop will find themselves informed of the intran- 
sigence with which the government managers prepare to 
defend their monopoly of the oversight of their apparatus. 
Since then, it seems the Weltgeist has still made progress 
among the emulators of the Communication service of the 
RATP, because all the campaigns are now signed “RATP, the 
free spirit.” The “free spirit”— singular fortune of a formula 
that passed from Voltaire to advertising for new banking 
services in passing by Nietzsche— to have free spirit rather 
than to be a free spirit: voila, that which the Bloom, eager 
for bloomification, demands. To have free spirit, that is to say: 
the apparatus takes charge of those who submit to it. There 
is truly a comfort that attaches itself to this, which is being 
able to forget (until the next order) that one is in the world. 

In each apparatus, there is a decision that hides itself. 
The Kind Cyberneticians of the CNRS 12 spin it this way: “The 
apparatus can be defined as the concretization of an inten- 
tion through the putting into place of planned environ- 
ments” (Hermes, #25). The flow is necessary for the mainte- 
nance of the apparatus, because it is behind this flow that 
this decision hides. “Nothing is more fundamental for the 
survival of shopping than a regular flow of customers and 
products,” observed the scumbags of the Harvard Project on 
the City. But to assure the permanence of the direction of 
the molecularized flow, to link up the different apparatuses 
demands a principle of equivalence, a dynamic principle dis- 


12 CNRS: The French National Center for Scientific Research 
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tinct from the norm holding sway in each apparatus. This 
principle of equivalence is the commodity. The commodity 
(that is to say money as that which individualizes and sepa- 
rates all the social atoms) places them alone facing their 
bank account like the Christian before their God; money 
that permits us at the same time to continually enter into 
all the apparatuses and, at each entry, to register a t race of 
our position, of our passing. The commodity, that is to say 
work that permits the containment of the greatest number 
of bodies in a certain number of standardized apparatuses, 
forcing them to traverse them and to stay in them, everyone 
organizing with their resume their own traceability— is it 
not true, at bottom, that working today is not so much doing 
something as being something, and above all being avail- 
able ? The commodity, that is to say recognition, thanks to 
which everyone self-manages their submission to the police 
of qualities and maintains (along with the other bodies) an 
illusory distance, sufficiently large to neutralize the body 
but not enough to exclude social valorization. Guided in this 
way by the commodity, the flow of Blooms gently imposes 
the necessity of the apparatus that includes them. An entire 
fossilized world survives in this architecture that has no 
other need than to celebrate sovereign power because it is in 
itself, henceforth, this sovereign power: it suffices for it to con- 
figure the space; the crisis of presence does the rest. 

Under Empire, the classical forms of capitalism survive, 
but as empty formfs, as pure vehicles in the service of the 
maintenance of apparatuses. Their remnants must not 
deceive us: they no longer are based on themselves, they 
have become the function of something else. HENCEFORTH, 
THE POLITICAL MOMENT DOMINATES THE ECONOMIC 
MOMENT. The supreme issue is no longer the extraction 
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of surplus-value, but Control. The level of extraction of 
surplus-value itself no longer indicates the level of Control 
that is the local condition. Capital is no more than a means 
in the service of generalized Control. And if there is still an 
imperialism of the commodity, it is above all as an imperi- 
alism of apparatuses that it makes itself felt; an imperialism 
that responds to a necessity: that of the TRANSITIVE NOR- 
MALIZATION OF ALL SITUATIONS. This is to be understood 
as the circulation between apparatuses, because this forms 
the best vector of universal traceability and of the ordering 
of flows. There still, our Kind Cyberneticians have the art of 
the formula: 

In a general manner, the autonomous individual, 
conceived as bearer of his own intentionality, ap- 
pears as the central figure of the apparatus. [...] We 
don’t orient the individual anymore, it’s the indi- 
vidual who orientates himself in the apparatus. 

There is nothing mysterious in the reasons for which 
the Bloom so massively submits to apparatuses. Why, certain 
days at the supermarket, I steal nothing; it may be that I feel 
myself too weak or that I am too lazy: not to steal is a com- 
fort. Not to steal is to dissolve oneself absolutely in the appa- 
ratus, to conform oneself to it in order to not have to sustain 
the relation of force that underlies it: the relation of force 
between a body and the aggregate of employees, guards, and 
eventually, the police. Stealing forces me to a presence, to 
an attention, to a level of exposition of my corporeal surface 
for which, on certain days, I don’t have recourse. Stealing 
forces me to think about my situation. And certain days, I don’t 
have the energy for it. Thus I pay, I pay to be dispensed of 
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even the experience of the apparatus in its hostile reality. 
It’s a right of absence, in fact, that I pay for. 


There is a materialist approach to language that starts 
from the fact that what we perceive is never separable 
from what we know about it. For a long time, the Gestalt 
has shown how, facing a confused image, someone telling 
us that it represents a man seated on a chair or a half- 
opened tin can suffices to make the one or the other thing 
appear. The nervous reactions of a body, and certainly, by 
that, its metabolism, are clearly linked to the ensemble of 
its representations, if they do not depend on them directly. 
This must be admitted to establish not so much the value 
but the vital signification of each metaphysics, its incidence 
in terms of forms-of-life. 

Let’s imagine, then, a civilization with a grammar 
that carries in its center— including in the use of the most 
common verb of its vocabulary— a sort of vice, a sort of 
flaw making everything perceived in not only a distorted 
perspective, but in most cases a morbid perspective. Let’s 
imagine what would then happen with the common physiol- 
ogy of its users, the mental and relationship pathologies, the 
vital diminishing to which these bodies would be exposed. 
Such a civilization would certainly be unbearable and could 
produce nothing but disaster and desolation anywhere it 
spreads. This civilization is Western civilization, this verb is 
simply the verb to be. The verb to be, not in its auxiliary or 
existence uses, which are relatively inoffensive, but in its at- 


III. 

What can be shown can not be said. 
The saying is not the said. 


Wittgenstein 

Heidegger 
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tribution uses— this rose is red— and identity uses— the rose 
is a flower— which authorize the most obvious falsifications. 
In the statement “this rose is red,” for instance, I attach to 
the subject “rose” a predicate that doesn’t belong to it, and 
that is rather a predicate of my perception: it is I— “normal”, 
not colorblind— who perceives this wavelength as “red.” 
Saying “I perceive the rose as red” would already be a bit 
less misleading. As for the statement “the rose is a flower,” it 
permits me to opportunely erase myself behind the opera- 
tion of classification that I am doing. One should instead say: 
“I classify the rose within flowers,” which is the common 
formulation in Slavic languages. Sure, it is then obvious that 
the effects of the identity of is have a whole other emotional 
scope when it permits us to say about a man that he has 
white skin, “he’s white,” about a man with money, “he’s 
rich,” or of a woman acting a bit liberated “she’s a whore.” 
The issue isn’t at all to denounce the supposed “violence” of 
such statements and thus to prepare the coming of a new 
language police, of an enlarged political correctness that 
would ask each sentence to carry its own proof of its own 
scientificity. What it’s about is knowing what we are doing, 
what ONE is doing to us, when we speak; and to know that 
together. 

The underlying logic of these uses of the verb to be 
Korzybski qualifies as Aristotelian, we shall simply call it 
“metaphysics”— and in fact we are not far from thinking, 
like Schiirmann, that “metaphysical culture in its ensem- 
ble reveals itself to be a universalization of the syntactic 
operation that is the predicative attribution.” What plays 
out in metaphysics, and notably in the social hegemony of 
the is of identity, is so much of the negation of becoming, 
of the happening of things and beings, 
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I am fatigued? At first that does not mean 
very much. Because my fatigue is not 
mine, it is not me who is fatigued. ‘There 
is fatiguing.’ My fatigue writes itself into 
the world under the form of an objec- 
tive consistence, of a feeble thickness of 
things themselves, of the sun and of the 
ascending road, and of the dust, and of 
the pebbles. 

Deleuze, Dires et Profiles, 1974 

Instead of the event, “there is fatiguing,” metaphysi- 
cal grammar will force us to speak of a subject, then relate 
him to his predicate: “I am fatigued”— the management of 
a position of retreat, of ellipse of the being-in situation, of 
effacement of the form-of-life that announces itself behind 
its announcement, behind the autarchic pseudo-symmetry 
of the subject-predicate relation. Naturally, it is upon the 
justification of this sleight-of-hand that the Phenomenology 
of Spirit opens, the keystone of Western repression of de- 
terminity and forms-of-life, a veritable foundation course 
to all future absence. 

To the question what is now? [our Bloom in chief 
writes] we respond, for example: now is night. To 
prove the truth of this sensible certitude a simple 
experience will suffice. We write down this truth; a 
truth never is lost from being written and as little 
from being conserved. Now we return in the morn- 
ing to this written truth, we have to say that it has 
become untrue. 
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This crude illusion here consists in slyly reducing the 
enunciation to the enunciated, to postulate the equiva- 
lence of the enunciated made by a body in a situation, of 
the enunciated as an event and the objective, written 
enunciated, that is lost as a trace in indifference to all situ- 
ations. From one to another, it is time, it is presence that go 
by the wayside. In his last work, “Of Certitude” (a title that 
sounds like a sort of response to the first chapter of the 
Phenomenology of Spirit), Wittgenstein deepens the question. 
It’s paragraph 558: 

But in employing the words ‘I know that 
it is a...’ do I not say that I find myself in a 
certain state, whereas the simple affirma- 
tion: ‘It is a...’ does not say it. And however 
one often demands after an affirmation of 
this genre: ‘How do you know it?’— ‘But 
first of all for this sole reason: the fact that 
I affirm it gives one to know that I believe 
I know’— Which could be expressed thus: 
in a zoological garden, one could display 
a sign saying ‘This is a zebra’ but not the 
sign ‘I know that this is a zebra.’ ‘I know’ 
has no sense save when emitted from the 
mouth of a person. 

The power that became the inheritor of all Western 
metaphysics, Empire takes from it all its force as well as 
the immensity of its weaknesses. The luxury of engines of 
control, of continuous surveillance equipment with which 
Empire has covered the globe, by its very excess, has 
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betrayed the excess of its blindness. The mobilization of 
all these “intelligences” that it flatters itself to count in its 
ranks does but confirm the evidence of its stupidity. It is 
striking to see, year after year, how beings more and more 
slide between their predicates, between all the identi- 
ties that ONE has made for them. Without fail, the Bloom 
spreads. All things become indistinguishable. ONE has 
more and more trouble to make of someone who thinks 
“an intellectual,” of someone who works “an employee,” of 
someone who kills “a murderer,” of someone who mili- 
tates “a militant.” The formalized, arithmetical language 
of the norm does not catch on any substantial distinction. 
Bodies no longer let themselves be reduced to qualities 
that one has so wanted to attribute to them. They refuse 
to incorporate these attributes. They leave in silence. 
Recognition, which first of all names a certain distance 
between bodies, finds itself overflowed on all points. It no 
longer arrives at taking account of what happens, pre- 
cisely, between bodies. Hence it needs apparatuses, more 
and more apparatuses: to stabilize the relation between 
predicates and “subjects” that obstinately escapes them; 
to counter the diffuse creation of asymmetrical, perverse, 
complex relations to these predicates; to produce informa- 
tion; to produce the real as information. From the evi- 
dence, the gaps that the norm measures and from which 
ONE individualizes-distributes bodies no longer suffice to 
maintain order; one must also make terror reign, the ter- 
ror of distancing oneself too much from the norm. It’s an 
entire unforeseen police of qualities, of a ruinous network 
of micro-surveillance, of micro-surveillance of all instants 
and of all spaces, that has become necessary to guarantee 
the artificial stability of an imploding world. To obtain 
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the self-control of everyone demands an unprecedented 
densification. A massive diffusion of apparatuses of control 
always more integrated, always more sinister. “The ap- 
paratus: an aid to identities in crisis” write the shitheads of 
the CNRS. But what ONE does to assure the bleak linearity 
of the subject-predicate relation, to submit all being to 
its representation, in spite of their historical ungluing, in 
spite of the Bloom, serves nothing. The apparatuses can 
truly fix and conserve the perished economies of presence, 
make them persist beyond their happening, but they are 
powerless to stop the siege of phenomena that will finish, 
sooner or later, by submerging them. For the time, the 
fact is that it is not being, most often, that is the carrier 
of the qualities that we lend to it, but rather our percep- 
tion that reveals itself ever more clearly in the fact of our 
metaphysical poverty, the poverty of our art of perceiving, 
making us all feel as if without quality, making us produce 
the world as lacking in qualities. In this historic collapse, 
things themselves, free from any attachment, come more 
and more instantly into presence. 

In fact, it is as an apparatus that each detail of a world 
that has become foreign to us appears, precisely in each of 
its details. 

IV. 

Our reason is the difference of discourses, 

Our history the difference of times, 

Our self the difference of masks. 

Foucault, The Archaeology of Knowledge 

It belongs to an abruptly major thought to know what it 
does, to know to what operations it abandons itself Not in view 
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of coming to some final, prudent, and measured Reason, but 
on the contrary for the purpose of intensifying the dramatic 
ecstasy that attaches itself to the game of existence, even in 
its fatalities. The thing is obscene, evidently. And I must say 
that, wherever one goes, in some milieu where one brings 
oneself, all thought of the situation is immediately understood 
and warded off as perversion. To obviate this unfortunate 
reflex, there is always, it is true, a presentable issue, and it 
is to present this thought as a critique. Besides, in France it 
is a thing for which ONE is rather avid. In revealing myself 
as hostile to the functioning and determinisms that I have 
pierced, I put that which I wish to destroy in the shelter of 
myself, in the shelter of my practice. And it’s exactly that, 
that innocuousness, that ONE expects from me in exhorting 
me to declare myself critical. 

From all sides, the free play that leads to the acquisi- 
tion of a knowledge-power is terrifying. This terror, the 
terror of crime, Empire distills without end among bodies, 
assuring itself of conserving the monopoly of knowledge- 
powers, which is (in the end) the monopoly of all the powers. 
Domination and Critique have always formed an apparatus 
unspeakably directed against a common hostis: the con- 
spirator, who acts under cover, who uses all that ONE gives 
him and recognizes it as a mask. The conspirator is hated 
everywhere, but ONE will never hate him as much as they 
hate the pleasure he takes from his game. Assuredly, a cer- 
tain dose of what one commonly calls “perversion” enters 
into the pleasure of the conspirator, because what he en- 
joys, among others things, is his opacity. But that is not the 
reason that ONE tries unceasingly to push the conspirator 
to make himself critical, to subjectify himself in criticism, 
nor the reason for the hate that ONE so frequently under- 
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takes on this subject. This reason is quite obviously the 
danger that he incarnates. The danger, for Empire, is war 
machines: that first, men and women transform them- 
selves into war machines, ORGANICALLY LINKED TO THEIR 
TASTE FOR LIVING AND THEIR TASTE FOR DESTRUCTION. 

The moralism of all critique is not to be critiqued. It 
suffices for us to know how little a liking we have for what 
is truly brewing in it: the exclusive love of sad affects, of 
impotence, of contrition, the desire to pay, to expiate, to 
be punished, passion of the trial, hatred of the world, of 
life, gregarious impulse, awaiting the martyr. This entire 
issue of “consciousness” has never been really understood. 
There is effectively a necessity of consciousness that is in 
no way a necessity “to rise up,” but a necessity to raise, to 
refine, to stimulate our ecstasy, to decouple our pleasure. A 
science of apparatuses, a critical metaphysics is thus well 
and truly necessary, but not to portray some beautiful 
certitude behind which to efface oneself, nor even to add 
to life the thought of this certitude, as this has also been 
said. We need to think about our life to intensify it in a 
dramatic manner. What does a refusal matter to me if it is 
not at the same time a microscopic knowledge of destruc- 
tion? What does knowledge matter to me if it does not 
increase my power, what ONE perfidiously calls “lucidity,” 
for example? 

As for apparatuses, the crude propensity of bodies 
that ignore joy will be to reduce the present revolutionary 
perspective to that of their immediate destruction. Appa- 
ratuses thus furnish a sort of objective scapegoat through 
which all the world will once again be understood univo- 
cally. And one will renew this with the oldest of all modern 
fantasies, the romantic fantasy that closes Steppenwolf: 
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that of a war of men against machines. Reduced to that, 
the revolutionary perspective will only be, once more, a 
frigid abstraction. Now the revolutionary process is a process 
of the general growth of power, or it is nothing. Its hell is the 
experience and science of apparatuses, its purgatory the 
departure from this science and the exodus outside of ap- 
paratuses, its heavenly insurrection the destruction of ap- 
paratuses. And everyone must traverse this divine comedy, 
as an experiment with no return. 

But for now the petit-bourgeois terror of language still 
reigns uniformly. On one side, in the sphere of “everyday 
life,” ONE tends to take things for words, that is to say, 
allegedly, as what they are— “a cat is a cat,” “a penny is a 
penny,” “I am me”— and on the other, as soon as ONE is 
subverted and language dislocates itself into an agent of 
potential disorder in the clinical regularity of the already- 
known, ONE projects this language far away toward the 
cloudy regions of “ideology,” of “metaphysics,” of “litera- 
ture” or, more commonly, of “trash.” However, there have 
been and there will be insurrectional moments where, 
under the effect of a flagrant denial of “the everyday,” 
commonsense overcomes this terror. ONE then perceives 
that what there is of reality in words isn’t what they 
designate— a cat is not “a cat;” a penny is less than ever “a 
penny;” I am no longer “myself.” What there is of the real in 
language are the operations it performs. To describe a being 
as an apparatus, or as being produced by an apparatus, is a 
practice of denaturation of the given world, an operation of 
distancing from what is familiar to us, or wants to be. You 
know it very well. 

Putting the given world at a distance was, up until 
now, the attribute of the critic. Only the critic believed 
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that, this done, the mass was said. Because in the end 
what mattered to him was less putting the world at a 
distance than putting himself at a distance from the world, 
justly in some cloudy region. He wanted that ONE know 
his hostility to the world, his innate transcendence. He 
wished that ONE would believe it, that ONE suppose him 
elsewhere, in some Grand Hotel Abyss or in the Republic 
of Letters. What is important to us is exactly the inverse. 
We impose a distance between the world and ourselves, 
not to make it understood that we will be elsewhere but 
to be there differently. The distance that we introduce is the 
room to maneuver required for our acts: our acts that are 
engagements and disengagements, love and extermination, 
sabotage and abandoning. The thought of apparatuses, 
metaphysical criticism, thus arrives as that which prolongs 
the long since frozen critical act, and in prolonging this 
act annuls it. Particularly, it annuls that which, for more 
than seventy years, constitutes the center of energy of all 
that Marxism could keep alive, I mean to say the famous 
chapter of Capital on “The Fetishism of Commodities and 
the Secret Thereof.” How Marx failed to think beyond the 
Enlightenment, how his Critique of Political Economy effec- 
tively was only a critique, this appears nowhere as regret- 
tably as in these paragraphs. 

Marx encountered the notion of fetishism in 1842 by 
reading the Enlightenment classic, The Cult of Fetish Gods 
by president of Dijon Charles De Brosses. In his famous 
article on the “theft of wood,” Marx compares gold to a 
fetish, resting this comparison on an anecdote taken from 
the book by De Brosses— who is the historic inventor of the 
concept of fetishism, who has spread the illuminist inter- 
pretation of certain African cults to the totality of civiliza- 
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tions. For him, fetishism is the cult proper to “primitives” 
in general. 

So many similar facts, or of the same 
genre, establish with final clarity that 
today such is the Religion of Black Afri- 
cans and other Barbarians, such was once 
that of ancient peoples; and it is in all the 
centuries, and in this manner all over the 
earth, that we have seen the rejection of 
this direct cult that crudely renders ani- 
mal and vegetable productions. 

What most scandalized the Enlightenment man, and 
notably Kant, in fetishism, is the way of seeing of an Afri- 
can that Bosman, in his Voyage to Guinea, reports: “We make 
and unmake the Gods and... we are the inventors and mas- 
ters to that which we make offerings.” Fetishes are these 
objects or beings, these things in all cases, to which the 
“primitive” magically links himself to restore a presence 
that a certain strange, violent, or simply unexpected, phe- 
nomena has made vacillate. And effectively, this thing can 
be whatever the savage “directly divinizes,” as the revolted 
Aufklarer explains, who saw there only things and not the 
magical operation of the restoration of presence. And if 
he could not see it, this operation, it’s because for him not 
more than for the primitive— besides of course the “sorcerer”— the 
trembling of presence, the dissolution of self are not assumable; 
the difference between the modern and the primitive solely 
stems from the fact that the former forbids himself the 
wavering of presence, establishes himself in the existential 
denegation of its fragility, while the latter admits it on the 
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condition of trying to remedy it by all means. From whence 
comes the polemical relation, anything but appeased, of 
the Aufklarer with the “magical world” of which the sole 
possibility fills him with fright. From whence, as well, the 
invention of “madness” for those who cannot submit them- 
selves to such a rude discipline. 

The position of Marx in the first chapter of Capital is 
not different from that of president De Brasses; it’s the 
type of action of the Aufklarer, of the critic. “Commodities 
have a secret, 1 unmask it. You will see, they will not have 
a secret for long!” Neither Marx nor Marxism ever left 
the metaphysics of subjectivity: that’s why feminism, or 
cybernetics, have had so little trouble dismantling them. 
Because he has historicized everything except for human 
presence, Marx conceives exchange value similarly to how 
de Brosses in the 18th century viewed the fetish cults 
among the “primitives.” Marx did not want to understand 
what was at stake in fetishism. He did not see by what ap- 
paratuses ONE makes commodities exist as commodities; 
how, materially— by accumulation of stock in a factory; 
by the individualizing presentation of best-sellers in a 
store, behind a window or on a poster; by the ravaging 
of all possibility of immediate usage as with all intimacy 
with places— ONE produces objects as objects, commodities 
as commodities. All this, all that which changes sensuous 
experience, he did as if that was for nothing in this famous 
“fetish character,” as if the plane of phenomenality that 
makes commodities exist as such was not itself materially 
produced. To the effectively mysterious, general blindness 
of the exploited, Marx opposes his incomprehension of the 
classical-subject-of-assured-presence, which sees “com- 
modities as materials, that is to say as use values.” Even 
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if he perceived that these exploited had (in one way or 
another) to be immobilized as spectators to the circulation 
of things— so that the relations between them appeared 
as relations between things— he did not see the apparatus 
character of the capitalist mode of production. He did 
not want to see what happened, from the point of view 
of being-in-the-world, between these “men” and these 
“things;” he who truly wished to explain the necessity of 
all did not understand the necessity of this “mystical illu- 
sion,” its anchorage in the wavering of presence, and in the 
repression of this presence. He could only dismiss this fact in 
attributing it to obscurantism, to theological and religious 
backwardness, to “metaphysics.” 

The religious reflections of the real world 
can, in any case, vanish only when the 
practical relations of everyday life be- 
tween man and man, and man and nature, 
generally present themselves to him in a 
transparent and rational form. 

We are here at the ABCs of the catechism of the En- 
lightenment, with what it supposes as programmatic for 
the world such as it has constructed itself since then. Because 
one cannot evoke one’s own relation to presence, the 
singular modality of one’s being-in-the-world, nor in what 
one is engaged in hie et nunc, one inevitably appeals to 
the same old things as one’s ancestors: one confides in a 
teleology, as implacable as it is abandoned, to execute the 
sentence that one is pronouncing. The failure of Marxism, 
like its historic success, is absolutely linked to the clas- 
sical posture of retreat that it authorizes, indeed finally, 
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to be rested in the center of the modern metaphysics of 
subjectivity. The first discussion with a Marxist suffices to 
grasp the true reason for his belief: Marxism works as an 
existential crutch to a lot of people who are afraid as their 
world ceases to be self-evident. Under the pretext of ma- 
terialism, it permits as contraband, draped in the habits of 
the proudest dogmatism, the most vulgar of metaphysics. 

It is truly certain that without the practical, vital contribu- 
tion of Blanquism, Marxism could not have accomplished 
the so-called October Revolution by itself. 

The point of a science of apparatuses is thus not to 
denounce the fact that these apparatuses possess us, or 
that in them there is something magical. We know very 
well that in driving a car it is truly rare for us not to act as 
a driver and we have no more need to explain how a televi- 
sion, playstation, or managed environment conditions us. 

A science of apparatuses, a critical metaphysics, rather deals with 
the crisis of presence, and prepares itself to rival capitalism on 
the terrain of magic. 

WE WANT NEITHER A VULGAR MATERIALISM NOR AN 
“ENCHANTED MATERIALISM;” WHAT WE ELABORATE IS A 
MATERIALISM OF ENCHANTMENT. 

V. 

A science of apparatuses can only be local. It can only 
consist in the regional, circumstantial, and circumstanti- 
ated list of the functioning of one or many apparatuses. No 
aggregation can occur without the knowledge of its cartog- 
raphers, for its unity doesn’t lie in an extorted systemiza- 
tion but in the question determining each of its advances, 
the question “how does it work?” 

The science of apparatuses places itself in a relation of 
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direct rivalry with the imperial monopoly of knowledge- 
powers. This is why its sharing, its communication, and the 
circulation of its discoveries are essentially illegal. In this it 
distinguishes itself first from DIY (the do-it-yourselfer being 
one who only accumulates knowledge on apparatuses to 
better manage them, to make a niche for themselves, who 
thus accumulates all possible knowledge on apparatuses 
that are not powers ). From the dominant point of view, what 
we call science of apparatuses or metaphysical criticism is 
but the science of crime. And there just as elsewhere, there 
is no initiation that is not immediately experimentation, 
practice. ONE IS NEVER INITIATED INTO AN APPARATUS, 
ONLY INTO ITS FUNCTIONING. The three stages on the road 
of this singular science are successively: crime, opacity, and 
insurrection. Crime corresponds to the moment of study, 
necessarily individual, of the functioning of an apparatus. 
Opacity is a shared condition, of communization of the 
circulation of knowledge-powers acquired in study. Under 
Empire, the zones of opacity where this communication 
occurs are by nature to be liberated and to be defended. 

This second stage thus contains the demands of an enlarged 
coordination. All the activity of those engaged in the build- 
ing of the party participates in this opaque phase. The third 
level is the insurrection, the moment when the circulation 
of knowledge-powers and the cooperation of forms-of-life 
for the destruction-ecstasy of imperial apparatuses can be 
done freely in the open. Seen from this perspective, this 
text can only have a purely propaedeutic character, cross- 
ing somewhere between silence and tautology. 

The necessity of a science of apparatuses makes itself 
felt at the moment when men and women, bodies of hu- 
mans, end at installing themselves in an entirely produced 
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world. The few among them who find something to fault in 
the exorbitant misery that ONE would like to impose on us 
have not yet truly understood what it means to live in an 
entirely produced world. First, this means that everything 
that, at first glance, appears to us as “authentic” reveals 
itself on contact as produced, that is to say enjoying its 
non-production as a valorizable modality in the general 
production. What Empire realizes— equally well on the 
side of biopower as on the side of the spectacle —I recall 
an altercation with a Negriist of Chimeres, an old witch in 
rather sympathetic gothic garb, and who supported as an 
indisputable achievement of feminism and its materialist 
radicality the fact that she had not raised her two children, 
but that she had produced them— is the metaphysical 
interpretation of being as being produced or nothing at 
all, produced meaning brought to being in a manner such 
that its creation and its ostension will be one and the same 
thing. Being produced always means to say at the same 
time being created and being made visible. To enter into 
presence, in Western metaphysics, has never been distinct 
from entering into visibility. It is therefore inevitable that 
Empire, which rests on productive hysteria, also rests on 
transparential hysteria. The surest method for preventing 
the free coming into presence of things is still to provoke 
this coming into presence all the time, tyrannically. 

Our ally, in this world delivered over to the most fero- 
cious enframing, delivered over to apparatuses, this world 
that revolves in a fanatical manner around a management 
of the visible that wishes to be the management of Being, 
is none other than Time. For ourselves, we have— Time. 

The time of our experience, the time that conducts and 
shapes our intensities, the time that maddens, rots, de- 
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stroys, cackles, deforms, the time that is an abandon, that 
is even the element of abandon, the time that condenses 
itself and thickens itself into a cluster of moments where 
all unification finds itself defied, ruined, truncated, has its 
surface marked even by bodies. WE HAVE TIME. And where 
we don’t have it, we can still give it to ourselves. To give 
oneself time, such is the condition of all communizable 
study of apparatuses. To spot the regularities, the series, 
the dissonances; each apparatus has its own little music 
that it is a matter of lightly untuning, incidently disorder- 
ing, of forcing it into decadence, into perdition, to force 
it off its hinges. This music, those who file out 13 of the ap- 
paratus will not remark it, their step too closely obeys the 
cadence to distinctly hear it. For this one must begin from 
another temporality, of a proper rhythm that, in pass- 
ing through the apparatus, makes itself attentive to the 
ambient norm. This is the apprenticeship of the thief, of the 
criminal: to untune the internal reasoning and external 
approach, to split oneself, to flip through one’s con- 
sciousness, to be at once mobile and stopped, in ambush 
and falsely absent-minded. To assume the dissolution of 
presence in the sense of a simultaneous demultiplication, 
asynchronous in its modalities. To detourn the imposed 
schizophrenia of self-control to an offensive instrument of 
conspiracy. TO BECOME A SORCEROR. 

To stop the dissolution, there is a path: deliberately go 
to the limit of your own presence, to assume this limit as 
the coming object of a defined praxis; to place yourself at 
the heart of limitation and to master it; to identify, rep- 
resent, evoke the “spirits,” to acquire the power of call- 


13 The French verb here can also mean a musical progression. 
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ing them at will and to profit from their work for ends of 
professional practice. The sorcerer precisely follows this 
path: he transforms the critical moments of being-in-the- 
world into a courageous and dramatic decision, the decision 
of situating himself in the world. Considered as given, his 
being-in-the-world risks dissolving: it hasn’t been given yet. 
With the institution of vocation and initiation, the magician 
thus undoes this given to remake it in a second birth; he de- 
scends to the limit of his presence to be returned to himself 
in a form that is new and well delimited: the techniques that 
can promote the lability of presence, the trance in itself and 
its neighboring states express rightly that being-there that 
undoes to redo itself, that descends to its there to reen- 
counter itself in a guaranteed and dramatically sustained 
presence. Furthermore, the mastery attained permits the 
magician to plunge himself not only into his own lability, 
but also into the lability of others. The magician is the one 
who knows how to go beyond himself, not in the ideal sense, 
but really in the existential sense. Those for whom being- 
in-the-world constitutes itself as a problem and who have 
the power to obtain their own presence, aren’t presences 
among the others, but beings-in-the-world who can render 
themselves present towards all the others, decrypting their 
existential drama and influencing their course.” Such is the 
point of departure of the communist program. 

Crime, contrary to what Justice insinuates, is never 
an act, a deed, but a condition of existence, a modality of 
presence common to all the agents of the imaginary party. 
To be convinced of that, you just have to think about the 
experience of theft or fraud, the most elementary and 
frequent forms of crime. TODAY, EVERYONE STEALS. The 
experience of theft is phenomenologically something other 
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than the so-called reasons that are reputed to “push” us to 
do it, and that we ourselves allege. Theft is not a transgres- 
sion, except from the point of view of representation: it’s 
an operation on presence, a reappropriation, a reconquest 
of self as a body in space. The how of “theft” has nothing 
to do with its apparent, legal fact. The how is the physical 
consciousness of space and environment, of the apparatus, 
that theft accumulates for me. It is the extreme attention 
to the fraudulent body in the metro, alerted to the least 
sign that could signal a patrol of ticket-checkers. It is the 
almost scientific knowledge of conditions in which I oper- 
ate that the preparation of some sizable crime demands. 
There is a whole incandescence of bodies, a transformation 
of bodies into an impactual ultra-sensitive surface that 
lies in crime, and which is its veritable experience. When I 
steal, I split myself into an apparent, evanescent presence, 
without thickness, absolutely ordinary, and a second pres- 
ence that is entire, intensive, and interior this time, where 
each detail of the apparatus that surrounds me comes to 
life, with its cameras, its security guard, the look of the 
security guard, the axes of vision, the other clients, the 
allure of other clients. Theft, crime, fraud are the condi- 
tions of a solitary existence in war against bloomification, 
against bloomification by apparatuses. It is the insubordina- 
tion proper to the isolated body, the resolution to leave, 
even alone, even in a precarious fashion, by a voluntarist 
putting-into-play, of a certain state of sideration, of half- 
sleep, absence of self that founds “life” in apparatuses. The 
question, starting from there, starting from this necessary 
experience, is that of the passage to conspiracy, to the 
organization of a true circulation of illegal knowledge, of 
criminal science. It is this passage to the collective dimen- 
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sion that those who are building the party must facilitate. 

VI. 

Power speaks of “apparatuses”— the Vigipirate ap- 
paratus, the unemployment apparatus, the education 
apparatus, the surveillance apparatus— which permits it to 
give its incursions the airs of a reassuring precariousness. 
Then, at times recovering the novelty of its introduction, 
the apparatus enters into the “Order of Things,” and it 
is rather the precariousness of those who pass their life 
there that becomes remarkable. The sell-outs who express 
themselves in the review Hermes, particularly in its 25th 
issue, have not waited to be asked to commence the work 
of legitimation of this domination that is both discreet and 
massive, which contains and distributes the general implo- 
sion of the social. 

The social [they say] looks for new regu- 
latory methods even to face these diffi- 
culties. The apparatus appears as one of 
the attempts at a response. It permits the 
adaptation to this fluctuation even while 
registering it... It is the product of a new 
proposition of articulation between the 
individual and the collective, assuring an 
upkeep of minimal solidarity on the basis 
of the generalized fragmentation. 

Facing any apparatus, for instance a metro turnstile, 
the bad question is: “What is its purpose?” and the bad 
answer, in this precise case: “To prevent fraud.” The right 
question, the materialist question, the critical-metaphysical 
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question is to the contrary: “What operation does this ap- 
paratus realize, what does it do?” The answer would then 
be: “The apparatus singularizes and extracts the bodies in 
fraud from the indistinct mass of ’users’, by forcing them 
to an easily identifiable movement (jumping over the turn- 
stile, or sliding right behind a ’good user’).” Thereby, the 
apparatus makes the predicate ’scammer’ exist, ie it makes 
exist a determined body as a ’scammer’. The essential, here, 
is the as a. Or, more exactly, the way the apparatus natural- 
izes, dodges the as a. Because the apparatus has a way of 
making itself forgotten, of erasing itself behind the flow 
of bodies passing through it, there is a permanence that 
relies on the continuous actualization of the obedience 
of bodies to its functioning, to its everyday and definitive 
posed existence. The installed apparatus thus configures 
the space in such a way that the configuration itself stays 
hidden, as a pure given. From its manner of being self- 
evident comes the fact that what it makes exist doesn’t 
appear as having been materialized by it. That’s how 
the “anti-fraud turnstile” apparatus realizes the predicate 
“fraudster” more than it prevents fraud. THE APPARATUS 
VERY MATERIALLY PRODUCES A GIVEN BODY AS A SUB- 
JECT OF THE WANTED PREDICATE. 

The fact that each being, in so much as a determined 
being, is henceforth produced by apparatuses, defines a 
new paradigm of power. In Abnormal, Foucault gave as an 
historic model of this new power, the productive power of 
apparatuses, the city under the plague. Thus it is even in 
the heart of the administrative monarchies that the form 
of power that would supplant them was experimented 
with; a form of power that no longer proceeds by exclusion 
but by inclusion, not by public execution but by therapeu- 
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tic punishment, not by arbitrary taxes but by vital maxi- 
mization, not personal sovereignty but by the impersonal 
application of faceless norms. The emblem of this muta- 
tion of power, according to Foucault, is the management 
of plague-victims opposed to the banishment of lepers. In 
effect, the plague-victims are not excluded from the city, 
relegated to an outside, as were the lepers. On the con- 
trary, the plague provided the occasion to deploy an entire 
interlinked device, a spacing out, a gigantic architecture of 
surveillance, identification, and selection apparatuses. The 
city, relates Foucault, 

was divided into districts, districts divid- 
ed into quarters, quarters then isolated 
into streets, and there were in each street 
watchmen, in each quarter inspectors, in 
each district directors of districts and in 
the city itself a governor was named to 
this effect, or else the aldermen who had 
received, at the moment of the plague, a 
supplementary power. Analyses, thus, of 
the territory in its most fine elements; or- 
ganization, across this territory thus ana- 
lyzed, of a continuous power... a power that 
was also continuous in its exercise, and not 
simply in its hierarchic pyramid, because 
the surveillance had to be exercised with- 
out any interruption. The sentries always 
had to be present at the extremities of 
streets, the neighborhood and district in- 
spectors had to lead their inspection twice 
a day, in such a way that nothing happen- 
ing in the city could miss their gaze. And 
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everything that was observed had to be re- 
corded, in a permanent way, by this kind of 
visual examination, and also by the retran- 
scription of all the information on broad 
registers. At the beginning of the quaran- 
tine, as a matter of fact, all the citizens who 
happened to be in the city had to give their 
name. The names were written of a series 
of registers. (...) And every day the inspec- 
tors had to pass by each house, had to stop 
by them and make their call. Each person 
was assigned to a window where he had 
to appear, and when one called his name 
he had to present himself at the window, 
understanding that if he didn’t, it was that 
he was in his bed, and if he was in his bed, 
it should be that he was sick, that he was 
dangerous. And in consequence, one must 
intervene. 

What Foucault describes there is the functioning of a 
paleo-apparatus, the anti-plague apparatus, of which the 
nature is, far more than fighting against the plague, to 
produce such and such a body as a plague victim. With ap- 
paratuses, we thus pass, 

“from a technology of power that hunts, that 
excludes, that banishes, that marginalizes, that 
represses, to a positive power, a power that 
fabricates, a power that observes, a power that 
knows, and a power that multiplies itself from 
its own effects.. .A power that does not act by 
separation into large confused masses, but by 
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distribution according to differential individuali- 
ties.” 

For a long time Western dualism has consisted of pos- 
ing two adverse entities: the divine and the mundane, the 
subject and the object, reason and madness, spirit and the 
flesh, good and evil, inside and outside, life and death, being 
and nothingness, etc. Thus posed, civilization constructs 
itself as a struggle of one against the other. This was an 
excessively expensive logic. Evidently, Empire proceeds 
otherwise. It still moves in these dualities, but it no longer 
believes in them. In fact, it contents itself with utilizing each 
couple of classical metaphysics to the ends of maintaining 
order, as a binary machine. By apparatus, one will under- 
stand from now on a space polarized by false antimony in 
such a fashion that everything that crosses it and is crossed 
by it should be reducible to one or the other of these terms. 
The most gigantic apparatus ever realized on this account 
was evidently the geo-strategic East-West macro-apparatus, 
where piece by piece, the “socialist bloc” and the “capitalist 
bloc” were played off against one another. All rebellion, all 
alterity that manifested itself wherever it was had to bring 
allegiance to one of these proposed identities, or find itself 
placed against its will on the pole of the official enemy of 
the power that it confronted. To the residual power of the 
Stalinist rhetoric of “you are playing the game of...” (Le Pen, 
the right, or globalization, it doesn’t matter), which is only 
a reflexive transposition of the old “class against class,” one 
measures the violence of currents that pass in all appara- 
tuses, and the incredible toxicity of Western metaphysics in 
putrefaction. A commonplace of the geopolitician consists 
of raillery against these ex-Marxist-Leninist guerrillas of 
the “Third World” who, since the collapse of the East-West 
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macro-apparatus, have been reconverted into simple mafias, 
or having adopted an ideology judged mad because the Mes- 
sieurs of the Rue Saint-Guillaume 14 do not understand its 
language. In fact, what appears at this moment is rather the 
unsupportable effect of reduction, obstruction, formatting, 
and disciplining that all apparatuses exercise on the savage 
anomaly of phenomena. A posteriori, the national liberation 
struggles appear less as ruses of the USSR than this agreed 
upon garb, the ruse of something else that defies the system 
of representation and refuses to take place in it. 

What has to be understood is, in fact, that every appa- 
ratus functions from a couple— inversely, experience shows 
that a couple that functions is a couple that makes an appara- 
tus. A couple, not a pair or a double, because every couple 
is asymmetrical, containing a major and a minor. The 
major and the minor are not only nominally distinct— two 
“opposite” terms can perfectly designate the same prop- 
erty, and in a sense it’s most often the case— they name 
two different modalities of the aggregation of phenomena. The 
major, in the apparatus, is the norm. The apparatus ag- 
gregates what is compatible with the norm by the simple 
fact of not distinguishing it, of letting it be immersed in the 
anonymous mass of what is supposed to be “normal.” Thus, 
in a movie theatre, those who neither howl, nor sing, nor 
undress themselves, etc, will stay indistinct, aggregated 
to the welcoming crowd of the spectators, significant in so 
much as insignificant, below all recognition. The minor in 
the apparatus will thus be the abnormal. That is what the 
apparatus brings to existence, singularizes, isolates, recog- 
nizes, distinguishes, and then re-aggregates, but as disag- 


14 Parisian street where the National Political Science Foundation is located 
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gregated, separated, different from the rest of phenomena. Here 
we have the minor, composed of the whole set of what the 
apparatus individualizes, predicates and thereby disinte- 
grates, specializes, suspends; the ensemble of which ONE 
thus assure themselves that it will never condense itself, 
that it will never find itself, never eventually conspire. It’s 
on this point that the elementary mechanics of biopower 
directly connect up with the logic of representation such 
as dominates Western metaphysics. 

The logic of representation is to reduce all alterity, to 
make what is coming into presence there disappear, in its 
pure haecceity, and to give it to thought. All alterity, all radi- 
cal difference, in the logic of representation, is apprehended 
as negation of the Same that this logic began by posing. 

What abruptly differs, and thereby that which possesses 
nothing in common with the Same, is in this manner taken 
back, projected upon a common plane that does not exist 
and in which then figures a contradiction that it fears. In the 
apparatus, what is not the norm is in this manner deter- 
mined as its negation, as abnormal. That which is solely other 
is reintegrated as other than the norm, as if it opposed itself 
to the norm. The medical apparatus will therefore make the 
“sick” exist as someone who is not healthy. The scholarly ap- 
paratus the “dunce” of those who are disobedient. The judi- 
ciary apparatus “crime” as that which is not legal. In biopoli- 
tics, that which is not normal will thus be called pathological, 
when we know from experience that the pathological is 
itself, for the sick organism, a norm of life, and that health is 
not linked to a particular norm of life but to a state of strong 
normativity, to a capacity to confront and create other norms 
of life. The essence of all apparatuses is thus to impose an 
authoritarian sharing of the sensible where all that comes 
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into presence confronts the blackmail of a binary. 

The redoubtable aspect of all apparatuses is that they 
are founded on the original structure of human presence: 
that we are called, requisitioned, by the world. All our “quali- 
ties,” our “own being,” establish themselves in a play with 
beings such that our disposition to those beings is not 
first. For all that, it frequently happens, in the midst of the 
most banal apparatuses, like a drunken Saturday evening 
between petit-bourgeois couples in a suburban house, to 
feel the character no longer of request but of possession, and 
even the extreme possessiveness that attaches itself to all ap- 
paratuses. And it’s in the superfluous discussions punctuat- 
ing this lamentable soiree that this will make itself felt. One 
of the Blooms “present” will commence his tirade against 
the employees-who-are-always-on-strike; this posed, the 
role being known, a counter-polarization of the social- 
democrat type will appear in another Bloom, who will play 
their role with more or less goodwill, and so on. There, it is 
not bodies that speak; it is an apparatus that functions. Each of 
its protagonists activates in a series those tiny ready-to-use 
signifying machines that are always-already written into 
the common language, into grammar, into metaphysics, 
into the ONE. The only satisfaction that we can take from 
this genre of exercise is to have acted in the apparatus with 
vigor. Virtuosity is the sole, derisory liberty offered by submission 
to signifying determinisms. 

Whoever speaks, acts, “lives” in an apparatus is in some 
way authorized by it. It makes itself author of their acts, 
their words, their conduct. The apparatus assures integra- 
tion and conversion into an identity of a heterogeneous 
ensemble of discourses, of acts, of attitudes, of haecceities. 
The reversion of all happening in identity is that by which 
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apparatuses impose a tyrannical local order to the global 
chaos of Empire. The production of differences, of subjec- 
tivities also obeys the binary imperative: imperial pacifica- 
tion reposes entirely on the introduction of so many false 
antimonies, so many simulated conflicts: “For or against Mi- 
losevic,” “For or against Saddam,” “For or against violence,” 
interminably. Their activation has the bloomifying effect 
that we know and finishes by getting from us the omnilat- 
eral indifference that the full-capacity intervention of the 
imperial police relies on. It is not anything else, the pure 
sideration before the impeccable game, the autonomous 
life, the mechanical artist of apparatus and of significations, 
that we feel before whatever televised debate, for few of the 
actors have any talent. In this manner, the “anti-globaliza- 
tion” forces will oppose their foreseeable arguments to the 
“neo-liberals.” The unions will endlessly replay 1936 facing 
an eternal Committee of Forges 15 . The police will combat 
the hooligans. The “fanatics” will confront the “democrats.” 
The cult of illness will believe it defies the cult of health. 
And all this binary agitation will be the best guarantor of 
worldwide sleep. It is in this manner that day after day ONE 
carefully saves us the tiresome duty of existing. 

Janet (who a century ago studied all the cases of 
precursors of the Bloom) consecrated a volume to what he 
called “psychological automatism.” He rested it on all the 
positive forms of the crisis of presence: suggestion, som- 
nambulism, fixed ideas, hypnosis, mediumism, automatic 
writing, mental disaggregation, hallucinations, posses- 
sions, etc. The cause, or rather the condition of all these 
heterogeneous manifestations, he found in what he named 


15 French association of industrialists who opposed the strike wave of 1936. 
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“psychological misery.” By “psychological misery” he meant 
a general weakness of being, inseparably physical and 
metaphysical, that is thoroughly related to what we call the 
Bloom. This state of weakness, he remarked, is also the ter- 
rain for healing, notably for healing by hypnosis. The more 
the subject is bloomified, the more they are accessible to 
suggestion and curable in this fashion. And the more they 
recover their health, the less this medicine is workable, the 
less they are suggestible. The Bloom is thus the condition 
of the functioning of apparatuses, our own vulnerability 
to these. But contrary to suggestion, the apparatus never 
leads to an end of some return to health, but rather to inte- 
gration of itself as indispensable prosthesis to our presence, 
as a natural crutch. There is a need of apparatuses that 
the apparatus quenches, only so that this need will grow 
further. To speak like the under-takers of the CNRS appara- 
tuses, “encourage the expression of individual differences.” 
We need to learn how to efface ourselves, to pass un- 
perceived in the grey band of each apparatus, to camouflage 
ourselves behind its major binary. Even when our sponta- 
neous impulse will be to oppose the taste for the abnormal 
to the desire for conformity, we have to acquire the art of 
becoming perfectly anonymous, to offer the appearance 
of pure conformity. We have to acquire this pure art of the 
surface to lead our operations. This comes back, for example, 
in dismissing pseudo-transgressions of society’s conven- 
tions that are just as pseudo-, in revoking from the party, 
revolutionary “sincerity,” “truth,” and “scandal.” in favor 
of a tyrannical politeness by which to hold the apparatus 
and its possessed at a distance. Transgression, monstros- 
ity, abnormality, when revindicated, form the most devious 
trap that apparatuses set for us. To wish to be, that is to 
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say to be singular in an apparatus, is our principle weak- 
ness, by which it holds and makes cogs of us. Inversely, the 
desire to be controlled, so frequent in our contemporaries, 
expresses first of all their desire to be. For us, this desire 
will be rather the desire to be mad, or monstrous, or crimi- 
nal. But this desire is the same one by which ONE takes 
control of us and neutralizes us. Devereux has shown that 
each culture makes available, for those who wish to escape 
it, a model negation, a flashpoint issue, by which this culture 
captures the driving energy of all the transgressions into 
a superior stabilization. It’s the amok amongst the Malays, 
and in the West, schizophrenia. The Malay is, 

preconditioned by his culture, perhaps against 
his will, but assuredly in an almost automatic 
fashion, to react to nearly any violent tension, 
interior or exterior, by a crisis of amok. In the 
same sense, modern Western man is condi- 
tioned by his culture to react to all states of 
stress by an apparently schizophrenic behav- 
ior. To be schizophrenic represents the ‘suit- 
able’ manner to be insane in our society. 

Schizophrenia: An Ethnic Psychosis, or, 
Schizophrenia Without Tears 


Rule #1 

Any apparatus produces singularity as monstrosity. 
This way it comforts itself. 

Rule #2 

One never frees oneself from an apparatus by taking 
part in its minor binary. 
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Rule #3 

While ONE predicates, subjectifies, assigns you, 
never respond and above all never deny. The counter- 
subjectification with which ONE would capture you is the 
prison that is always the hardest to escape from. 

Rule #4 

Superior liberty does not reside in the absence of a 
predicate, of anonymity by default. Superior liberty results 
from a saturation of predicates, of their anarchic accumula- 
tion. Over-predication automatically annuls itself into a 
definitive unpredictability. 

Where we have no secrets anymore, we no longer have anything to 
hide. It is we who have become a secret, we who are hidden. 
Deleuze-Parnet, Dialogues II 

Rule #5 

Counter-attack is never a response, but the inaugura- 
tion of a new given. 

VII. 

Moreover, the possible implicates the corresponding reality with 
something that joins it there, because the possible is the com- 
bined effect of reality once it appears and of an apparatus that 
throws the reality back. 

Bergson, The Creative Mind: An Introduction 
to Metaphysics 

Apparatuses and the Bloom imply one another as two 
supporting poles of the epochal suspension. Nothing ever 
happens in an apparatus. Nothing ever happens, which 
means that ALL THAT EXISTS IN AN APPARATUS EXISTS 
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THERE ON THE MODE OF POSSIBILITY. The apparatuses 
even have the power to dissolve in its possibility an event 
that has effectively happened, that ONE will call a “ca- 
tastrophe” for example. If a defective airplane explodes 
in flight ONE will hastily deploy a wealth of apparatuses 
that ONE will make turn into facts, histories, declara- 
tions, statistics, which will bring the event of the death of 
hundreds of people to the rank of an accident. In no time, 
ONE will have dissipated the evidence that the invention 
of railroads was also necessarily the invention of rail- 
way catastrophes; and the invention of the Concorde the 
invention of its midair explosion. ONE will thus decide in 
each “progress” what springs from its essence and what, 
exactly, belongs to its accident. And that accident, against 
all evidence, ONE will expel from the “progress.” At the 
end of some weeks, ONE will have reabsorbed the event 
of the crash into its possibility, into its statistical even- 
tuality. Henceforth, no longer did the crash happen, ITS 
NATURALLY MINUTE POSSIBILITY HAPPENED. In a word, 
nothing happened: the essence of technological progress is 
saved. The signifying, colossal, and composite monument 
that ONE has built for the occasion here accomplishes the 
vocation of all apparatuses: the maintenance of the phenom- 
enal order. Because such is the destination, in the heart of 
Empire, of all apparatuses: to manage and administer a cer- 
tain plane ofphenomenality, to assure the persistence of a certain 
economy of presence, to maintain the epochal suspension in 
the space devoted for it. From there the character of ab- 
sence, of somnolence, so striking in the midst of existence 
among apparatuses, this Bloomesque sentiment of letting 
oneself be carried by the soft flow of phenomena. 

We say that the mode of being of everything, in the 
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apparatus, is as possibility. The possibility distinguishes it- 
self on one hand by the act and on the other by power. The 
power, in the activity of writing this text, is the language, 
the language as the generic faculty to signify, to communi- 
cate. The possibility is the language, ie the set of sentences 
judged as correct by the syntax, the grammar, and the 
vocabulary of the idiom, in its present state. The act is the 
talking, the enunciation, the hie et nunc production of a 
determined sentence. Differently from power, possibility 
is always the possibility of something. Inside the appara- 
tus, everything exists in the mode of the possibility signifies 
that everything that occurs in the apparatus occurs as the 
actualization of a possibility that was prior to it, and that thus 
is MORE REAL than it. Every gesture, every event is thus 
reabsorbed in its possibility, and appears as its predictable 
consequence, as a sheer contingency of it. What occurs 
isn’t more real by having occurred. It’s this way that the 
apparatus excludes the event, and excludes it under the 
form of its inclusion, for instance by declaring it possible 
after it has already taken place. 

What apparatuses materialize is only the most notori- 
ous fraud of Western metaphysics, which condenses itself 
in the adage “essence precedes existence.” For metaphys- 
ics, existence is only a predicate to essence; according to it, 
all existence would only be an actualization of an essence 
preceding it. For this aberrant doctrine, the possibility 
(which means the idea) of things precedes the things; 
each reality would be a possible that moreover would have 
acquired existence. When we place thought on its feet, one 
gets that it is the fully developed reality of a thing that 
poses the possibility in the past. One must understand that 
an event must have happened in the totality of its deter- 
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minations to isolate certain of them, to extract from it 
the representation that will make it figure as having been 
possible. “The possible,” says Bergson, “is only the real with, 
in addition, an act of spirit that projects its image into the 
past once it produces itself.” Deleuze adds that, 

in the measure where the possible pro- 
poses itself to ‘realization,’ it is itself con- 
ceived as the image of the real, and the 
real, as the resemblance of the possible. 

This is why one comprehends so little that 
existence adds to the concept, in doubling 
the similar by the similar. Such is the flaw 
of the possible, a flaw that denounces the 
possible as produced after the fact, itself 
fabricated retroactively in the image of 
that which it resembles. 

All that is, in an apparatus, finds itself conducted 
either to the norm or to the accident. So long as the ap- 
paratus holds, nothing can occur there. The event— that 
act that keeps close to its self its own power— can only come 
from outside as that which pulverizes even that which 
conjures it. When noise music explodes, ONE says, “this is 
not music.” When ’68 erupts, ONE says, “this is not politi- 
cal.” When ’77 puts Italy on the brink, ONE says “this is 
not communism.” Facing an old Artaud, ONE says “this is 
not literature.” Then, because the event fails, ONE says, 

“my goodness, it was possible, it’s one possibility of music, 
politics, communism, literature.” And finally, after the first 
moment of shock by the inexorable work of power, the 
apparatus reforms itself: ONE includes, defuses, and reter- 
ritorializes the event, ONE assigns it a possibility, a local 
possibility, that of the literary apparatus for example. The 
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idiots of the CNRS, who handle verbs with such a Jesuitical 
prudence, conclude sweetly: 

If the apparatus organizes and makes 
something possible, it does not however 
guarantee its actualization. It simply 
makes exist a particular space in which 
this ‘something’ could produce itself. 

ONE could not be more clear. 

If the imperial perspective had a watchword, it would 
be “ALL POWER TO THE APPARATUSES!” And it’s true that 
in the coming insurrection, it will most often suffice to 
liquidate the apparatuses that support it in order to break 
enemies who in other times would have had to be killed. At 
bottom, this watchword relies less on cybernetic utopia- 
nism than on imperial pragmatism: the fictions of meta- 
physics, these grand barren constructions that force neither 
faith nor admiration will no longer come to unify the debris 
of the universal disaggregation. Under Empire, the ancient 
institutions one by one degrade into cascades of apparatus- 
es. What happens, and what is properly the imperial task, is 
a concerted dismantling of each Institution into a multiplic- 
ity of apparatuses in an arborescence of relative and chang- 
ing norms. School, for example, no longer takes the trouble 
to present itself as a coherent order. It is no more than an 
aggregate of classes, schedules, fields, buildings, careers, 
programs, and projects that are so many apparatuses aim- 
ing to immobilize bodies. To the imperial extinction of all 
events corresponds thus the planetary, managerial dissemi- 
nation of apparatuses. Many voices then raise themselves to 
deplore such a detestable epoch. Some denounce the “loss 
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of meaning” becoming everywhere noticeable while others, 
the optimists, promise every morning to “give meaning” to 
this or that misery, only to invariably fail. All, in fact, agree 
in wanting meaning without wanting the event. They pretend 
not to see that apparatuses are by nature hostile to mean- 
ing, as they have rather the vocation to manage the absence 
of meaning. All those who talk about “meaning” without giving 
themselves the means to explode apparatuses are our direct en- 
emies. To give ourselves the means is often only to renounce 
the comfort of bloomesque isolation. Most apparatuses are 
as a matter of fact vulnerable to any collective insubordina- 
tion, not being conceived to resist it. A few years ago, it was 
enough to be a dozen in a Welfare Office to extort a couple 
of hundred dollars for each registered head. And we don’t 
need to be many more today to make an “auto-reduction” 
in a supermarket. The separation of bodies and the atomiza- 
tion of forms-of-life are the condition of survival of most 
imperial devices. “To want meaning” today immediately 
implies the three stages we have pointed out, and neces- 
sarily leads to insurrection. Short of zones of opacity and of 
insurrection, lies the sole reign of apparatuses, the desolate 
Empire of machines producing signification, giving signifi- 
cance to what happens in them according to the system of 
representations locally in force. 

Some, who find themselves very clever— the same who 
might have asked a century and a half ago what commu- 
nism would be— ask us today what would it look like, our 
famous “reunion beyond significations.” Can it be that so 
many bodies, nowadays, have never known abandon, the 
intoxication of sharing, the familiar contact of other bod- 
ies, nor perfect self-repose, to pose such questions with a 
knowing air? And in effect, what interest could there be in 
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the event, in the deterioration of signification and in the 
breaking of systematic correlations for those who have 
not made the ek-static conversion of attention? What can 
the letting-be mean, the destruction of the screen between 
us and things, for those who have never perceived the 
request of the world? What can they understand of the 
existence of the world without a why, those who are inca- 
pable of living without a why? Will we be strong enough 
and numerous enough, in the insurrection, to elaborate 
the rhythm that forbids the apparatuses from reforming 
themselves, from reabsorbing the happened? Will we be 
full enough of silence to find the point of application and 
the scansion to guarantee a PO-GO Effect? Will we know 
to give our acts to the pulsation of power, to the fluidity of 
phenomena? 

In a sense, the revolutionary question is henceforth a 
musical question. 

How is it to be 

done? 


From Tiqqun 2, 2001 


don’t know what I want, 
but I know how to get it. 


Sex Pistols 
Anarchy in the UK 


I 

TWENTY YEARS. Twenty years of counter-revolution. Of 
preventive counter-revolution. 

In Italy. 

And elsewhere. 

Twenty years of a sleep behind security gates, haunted by 
security guards. A sleep of bodies imposed by curfew. 
Twenty years. The past does not pass. Because war contin- 
ues. Ramifies. Extends. 

In a global networking of local apparatuses. In an original 
calibration of subjectivities. In a new superficial peace. 

An armed peace 

well-made to cover the course of an imperceptible 
civil war. 

Twenty years ago, there was 

punk, the movement of ’77, Autonomy, 

the Metropolitan Indians and the diffuse guerrilla. 

All at once, 

as if born of some underground region of civilization, 
a whole counter-world of subjectivities appeared 
that no longer wanted to consume, that no longer wanted 
to produce, 

that no longer even wanted to be subjectivities. 

The revolution was molecular; the counter-revolution was 
too. 

It first saw the offensive, 
then the durable, 
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arrangement of a whole complex machine to neutralize all 
that carries intensity. 

A machine to defuse all that could explode. 

All the dangerous individuals, 

all the indocile bodies, 

all the autonomous human hosts. 

Then came twenty years of foolishness, vulgarity, isolation, 
and desolation. 

How is it to be done? 

Standing up again. Lifting the head up. By choice or by 
necessity. Whatever, really, now. Looking at each other in 
the eyes and saying “let’s start again.” Let everybody know 
it, as soon as possible. 

We are starting again. 

Done with passive resistance, inner exile, conflict by sub- 
traction, survival. We are starting again. In twenty years, 
we have had enough time to see. We have understood. 
Democracy for all, “anti-terrorist” struggle, state mas- 
sacres, capitalist restructuring and the Great Work of the 
social purge, 
by selection, 
by casualization, 
by normalization, 
by “modernization.” 

We have seen, we have understood. The means and the 
ends. The future that is reserved for us. The one we are 
denied. The state of exception. The laws that put the police, 
the administration, the judicial authorities above the laws. 
The judiciarization, the psychiatrization, the medicaliza- 
tion of everything that escapes the frame. Of everything 
that flees. 
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We have seen, we have understood. The means and the 
ends. 

When power establishes in real time its own legitimacy, 

when its violence becomes preventive 

and its right is a “right to interfere,” 

then it is useless to be right. To be right against it. 

One has to be stronger, or slyer. That is also why 
we are starting again. 

To start again is never to start something again. Nor to 
pick up things where they had been left off. What you 
start again is always something else. Is always unheard of. 
Because it is not the past that drives us to it, but precisely 
what in it 
has not 
happened. 

And because it is also ourselves, then, who are starting 
again. 

To start again means: to get out of suspension. To restore 
the contact between our becomings. 

Moving, 

again, 

from where we are, 
now. 

For instance there are tricks 
we will no longer fall for. 

The trick of “society.” To be transformed. To be destroyed. 
To be bettered. 

The trick of the social bond. That some would break while 
others can pretend to “restore” it. 
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We will no longer fall for these tricks. 

One would have to be a militant element of the planetary 
petty-bourgeoisie, 
a citizen really, 

not to see that society no longer exists. 

That it has imploded. That it is only an argument for the 
terror of those who claim to re/present it. 

That which has absented. 

All that is social has become alien to us. 

We consider ourselves as absolutely free of any obligation, 
of any prerogative, of any affiliation 
that is social. 

“Society” 

is the name that the Irreparable has often received 
among those who also wanted to turn it into 
the Un-Assumable. 

He who refuses this delusion will have to take 
a step to the side 
to make 

a slight displacement 
from the common logic 
of Empire and its protest, 
the logic of mobilization, 
from their common temporality, 
that of emergency. 

To start again means: to inhabit this displacement. To face 
capitalist schizophrenia in the sense of a growing capacity 
of desubjectification. 

To desert without abandoning the weapons. 

To flee, imperceptibly. 
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To start again means: to marshal social secession, opacity, 

to join the 

demobilization, 

draining from one or another imperial production-con- 
sumption network the means to live and fight 
in order, at the chosen time, 
to scuttle it. 

What we are talking about is a new war, 
a new partisan war. Without front or uniform, without 
army or decisive battle. 

A guerilla whose focos unfolds away from the commercial 
flows, although plugged into them. 

We’re talking about a war full of latency. That’s got time. 
A war of position. 

Which is waged where we are. 

In the name of no one. 

In the name of our own existence, 
which has no name. 

Making this slight displacement. 

No longer fearing our time. 

“Not to fear one’s time is a matter of space.” 

In a squat. In an orgy. In a riot. In an occupied train or 
village. In search, among strangers, of a free party that is 
nowhere to be found. I make the experience of this slight 
displacement. The experience 
of my own desubj edification. I become 
a whatever singularity. My presence starts overflowing the 
whole apparatus of qualities that are usually associated 
with me. 

In the eyes of someone who would like to consider me for 
what I am, I savor the disappointment, his disappointment 
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to see me becoming so common, so perfectly accessible. In 
the gestures of someone else, I find an unexpected com- 
plicity. 

Everything that isolates me as a subject, as a body provided 
with a public configuration of attributes, I feel melting. 

The bodies fray at their limit. At their limit, become indis- 
tinct. 

Block by block, the whatever ruins the equivalence. And I 
reach a new nudity, 

an improper nudity, as if dressed with love. 

Does one ever escape from the prison of the self alone? 

In a squat. In an orgy. In a riot. In an occupied train or vil- 
lage. We get together again. 

We get together again 
as whatever singularities. That is to say 
not on the basis of a common affiliation, 
but of a common presence. 

This is our 

need for communism. The need for nocturnal spaces, where 

we can 

get together 

beyond 

our predicates. 

Beyond the tyranny of recognition, which imposes recogni- 
tion as a final distance between bodies. 

As an inescapable separation. 

Everything through which ONE— my boyfriend, my family, 
my environment, my company, the state, the opinion— 
recognizes me is just that through which ONE takes me to 
be constrained. 

By constantly reminding me of what I am, of my qualities, 
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ONE wants to extract me from each situation. ONE wants 
to extort from me, in every circumstance, a fidelity to 
myself, which is but a fidelity to my predicates. 

I am expected to behave as a man, as an employee, as an 
unemployed, as a mother, as a militant, as a philosopher. 
ONE wants to contain within the bounds of an identity the 
unpredictable course of my becomings. 

ONE wants to convert me to the religion of a coherence 
that was chosen for me. 

The more I am recognized, the more my gestures are hin- 
dered, internally hindered. Here I am, caught in the super- 
tight meshwork of the new power. In the impalpable net of 
the new police: 

THE IMPERIAL POLICE OF QUALITIES. 

There is a whole network of assemblages through which 
I “integrate” myself, and that incorporates these qualities 
in me. 

A whole petty system of filing, identification, and mutual 
surveillance. 

A whole diffuse prescription of absence. 

A whole machinery of behavioral control, which aims at 
panopticism, at privatized transparency, at atomization. 
And in which I fight. 

I need to become anonymous. In order to be present. 

The more anonymous I am, the more present I am. 

I need zones of indistinction 
to reach the common. 

To no longer recognize myself in my name. To no longer 
hear in my name anything but the voice that calls it. 

To give substance to the how of beings, not what they are 
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but how they are what they are. Their form-of-life. 

I need zones of opacity where the attributes, 
even criminal, even brilliant, 
no longer separate bodies. 

Becoming whatever. Becoming a whatever singularity, is 
not given. 

Always possible, but never given. 

There is a politics of the whatever singularity. 

Which consists in snatching from Empire 
the often interstitial conditions and means 
to experience yourself as such. 

This is political, because it implies a capacity of confronta- 
tion, 

and it corresponds to a new human aggregation. 

The politics of the whatever singularity: opening those 
spaces where no act is assignable to any given body. 

Where the bodies recover their ability of gesture which the 
so clever distribution of metropolitan devices— computers, 
cars, schools, cameras, cell phones, gyms, hospitals, televi- 
sions, cinemas, etc— had stolen from them. 

By recognizing them. 

By immobilizing them. 

By making them spin uselessly. 

By making the head exist separately from the body. 

The politics of the whatever singularity. 

Becoming whatever is more revolutionary than any 
whatever-being. 

Liberating spaces sets us free a hundred times more than 
any “liberated space.” 

More than putting any power into action, I enjoy the 
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circulation of my potentialities. The politics of the whatever 
singularity lies in the offensive. In the circumstances, the 
moments, and the places where we seize the circumstances, 
the moments, and the places 
of such an anonymity, 
of a momentary halt in a state of simplicity, 
the opportunity to extract from all our forms the pure ac- 
commodation to presence, 
the opportunity, at last, to be 
here. 


II 

How is it to be done? Not what is to be done ? How to do? The 
question of the means. 

Not of the goals, the objectives, 

what there is to be done, strategically, in the absolute. 

The question of what we can do, tactically, from the situa- 
tion, 

and of the acquisition of this ability. 

How to? How to desert? How does it work? How to make 
a fit between my wounds and communism? How to stay at 
war without losing tenderness? 

The question is technical. Not a problem. Problems are 
profitable. 

They feed experts. 

A question. 

A question of techniques. Which replicates itself in the 
question of the techniques of transmission of those tech- 
niques. 

How to do? The result always contradicts the goal. Because 
setting an end is still a means. 
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another means. 


What is to be done? Babeuf, Chernychevsky, Lenin. Classical 
virility needs an analgesic, 

a mirage, something. A means to ignore yourself a bit more. 
As a presence. 

As a form-of-life. As a situated being, endowed with incli- 
nations. 

Determined inclinations. 

What is to be done? Voluntarism as the ultimate nihilism. 
As the nihilism peculiar 
to classical virility. 

What to do? The answer is simple: submit once again to the 
logic of mobilization, to the temporality of emergency. 

On the pretext of rebellion. Set down ends, words. Tend 
towards their accomplishment. Towards the accomplish- 
ment of words. In the meantime, postpone existence. Put 
yourself into brackets. Live in the exception of yourself. 
Well away from time. That passes. That does not pass. That 
stops. 

Until... Until the next end. 

What to do? In other words: life is futile. All that you have 
not lived, History will return to you. 

What to do? It is the ignorance of oneself cast onto the 
world. 

As ignorance of the world. 

How to do? The question of how. Not of what a being, a 
gesture, a thing is but of how it is what it is. The question of 
how its predicates relate to it. 

And it to them. 

Let be. Let be the gap between the subject and its predi- 
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cates. The abyss of the presence. 

A man is not “a man.” A “white horse” is not a “horse.” 

The question of how. The attention to the how. The atten- 
tion to the way “a woman” is, and is not 
a woman— it takes many apparatuses to turn a female being 
into “a woman,” 

or a black-skinned man into a “black person.” 

The attention to the ethical difference. To the ethical element. 
To the irreducibilities that run through it. 

What goes on between bodies in an occupation is more 
interesting than the occupation itself. 

How to do? means that the military confrontation with 
Empire has to be subordinated to the intensification of the 
relationships inside our party. It means the political is just a 
certain degree of intensity within the ethical element. That 
revolutionary war must not be confused with its represen- 
tation: the raw fact of the struggle. 

The question of how? To pay attention to the happening 
of things, of beings. To their event. To the tenacious and si- 
lent saliency of their own temporality under the planetary 
crushing of all temporalities 
by the one of emergency. 

The What to do? as the programmatic denial of this. As the 
inaugural formula of a busy lack of love. 

The What to do? is coming back. It has been coming back for 
a few years. Since the mid ’90s more than since Seattle. A 
revival of the critique is pretending to challenge Empire. 
With the slogans and tricks of the ’60s. Except that this 
time it is faked. 

Innocence, indignation, good intentions and the need for 
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society are faked. The whole range of old social democratic 
affects are put back into circulation. Of Christian affects. 
And again, here come the demonstrations. The desire-kill- 
ing demonstrations. Where nothing happens. 

And which no longer demonstrate anything 
but a collective absence. 

Now and forever. 

For those who feel nostalgic about Woodstock, pot, May ’68 
and militancy, there are the counter-summits. The setting 
has been set again, minus the possible. 

Here is today’s command of the What to do?: to travel to 
the other side of the world in order to contest the global 
commodity, 

And then come back, after a big bath of unanimity and 

mediatized separation, 

to submit yourself to the local commodity. 

Back home, you’ve got your picture in the newspaper... All 
alone together!... Once upon a time... Good old youth!... 

Too bad for the few living bodies lost there, looking in vain 
for some room for their desires. 

They will return a bit more bored. A bit more tired. Weak- 
ened. 

From counter-summit to counter-summit, they will even- 
tually understand. Or not. 

One doesn’t contest Empire over its management. One 
doesn’t critique Empire. 

You oppose its forces. 

From where you are. 

To give your opinion about such and such alternative, 
to go where you are called, makes no sense. There is no 
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global alternative project to the global project of Empire. 
Because there’s no global project of Empire. There is an 
imperial management. Any management is bad. Those who 
demand another society should better start to realize that 
there is none left. And maybe they would then stop being 
wannabe-managers. Citizens. Indignant citizens. 

The global order cannot be taken as an enemy. Directly. 
Because the global order does not take place. On the con- 
trary. It is the order of the non-places. 

Its perfection is not to be global, but to be globally local. The 
global order is the exclusion of any event because it is the 
utmost, authoritarian occupation of the local. The global 
order can only be opposed locally. Through the extension 
of zones of opacity over Empire’s maps. Through their 
growing contiguity. 

Underground. 

The coming politics. Politics of local insurrection against 
global management. Of presence won over the absence to 
oneself. Over the citizen, the imperial estrangement. 

Won through theft, fraud, crime, friendship, enmity, con- 
spiracy. 

Through the elaboration of ways of living that are also 
ways of fighting. 

The politics of the event. 

Empire is everywhere nothing is happening. It administrates 
absence by waving the palpable threat of police interven- 
tion in any place. 

Whoever regards Empire as an opponent to confront will 
meet preventive annihilation. 

From now on, to be perceived means to be defeated. 
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Learning how to become imperceptible. To merge. To 
regain the taste 
for anonymity 
for promiscuity. 

To renounce distinction, 

To elude the clampdown: 

setting the most favourable conditions for confrontation. 
Becoming sly. Becoming merciless. And for that purpose 
becoming whatever. 

How to do? is the question of the lost children. Those who 
were not told. Those with the clumsy gestures. To whom 
nothing was given. Whose creature-ality, whose wandering, 
always betrays itself. 

The coming revolt is the revolt of the lost children. 

The thread of historical transmission has been broken. 

Even the revolutionary tradition 

leaves us orphaned. Especially the workers’ movement. 

The workers’ movement that’s turned into a tool for 
higher integration to the Process. To the new, cybernetic 
Process of social valorization. 

In 1978, it was in the name of the workers’ movement that 
the Italian Communist Party, the so-called “party with 
clean hands” launched its witch-hunt against Autonomy. 

In the name of its classist conception of the proletariat, of 
its mystique of society, of respect for work, utility, and 
decency. 

In the name of “democracy” and legality. 

The workers’ movement which managed to survive 
through “operaismo.” 

The only existing critique of capitalism from the point of 
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view of Total Mobilization. 

A formidable and paradoxical doctrine, 

that will have saved Marxist objectivism by talking only 

about subjectivity. 

That will have brought the denial of the how to an unprec- 
edented sophistication. 

That achieved the ultimate reduction of the gesture to its 
result. 

The wheals of the future anterior. 

Of what each thing will have been. 

Critique has become vain. Critique has become vain be- 
cause it amounts to an absence. Everyone knows where the 
ruling order stands. We no longer need critical theory. We 
no longer need teachers. Henceforth, critique is allied to 
domination. Even the critique of domination. 

It reproduces absence. It speaks to us from where we are 
not. It propels us elsewhere. It consumes us. It is craven. 
And stays cautiously sheltered 
when it sends us to the slaughter. 

Secretly in love with its object, it continually lies to us. 
Hence the brief romances between proletarians and “en- 
gaged” intellectuals. 

Those rational marriages in which neither has the same 
idea of pleasure or of freedom. 

Rather than new critiques, it is new cartographies 
that we need. 

Not cartographies of Empire, but of the lines that flee out 
of it. 

How to do? We need maps. Not maps of what is off the 
map. 

But navigating maps. Maritime maps. Orientation tools. That 
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do not try to explain or represent what lies inside of the 
different archipelagos of desertion, but indicate how to 
join them. 

Portulans. 

Ill 

This is Tuesday, September the 17, 1996, just before dawn. 
The ROS (Special Operational Group) coordinates the arrest 
of some seventy Italian anarchists throughout the country. 
The goal is to put an end to fifteen years of fruitless inves- 
tigations of insurrectionary anarchists. 

The technique is well-known: fabricate a “turncoat,” make 
him denounce the existence of a wide subversive hierar- 
chical organization. 

Then on the basis of this chimerical creation, accuse all 
those to be neutralized of being part of it. 

Once again, “drain the sea to catch the fish.” 

Even though it is only a tiny pond. 

And a few roaches. 

An “informative service note” was leaked from the ROS on 
this case. 

It explains its strategy. 

Based on the principles of General Dalla Chiesa, the ROS 
is the classic example of imperial counter-insurrection 
service. 

It works on the population. 

Where an intensity has occurred, where something hap- 
pened, it is the French doctor of the situation. The one that 
sets, 

under cover of prevention, 

the lines of quarantine aimed at isolating 
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the contagion. 

What it fears is written in this document. What it fears is 
“the swamp of political anonymity." 

Empire is afraid. 

Empire is afraid that we might become whatever. 

A delimited circle, an armed organization. It does not scare 
them. But an expansionary constellation of squats, self- 
managed farms, collective homes, fine a se stesso meetings, 
radios, skills and ideas. The whole linked by an intense 
circulation of bodies, and of the affects between those bod- 
ies. That is quite another matter. 

The conspiracy of the bodies. Not of the critical minds, but of 
the critical corporeities. 

This is what Empire fears. This is what is slowly rising, 
with the increase of the flows 
of social defection. 

There is an opacity inherent to the contact of bodies. Which 
is not compatible with the imperial reign of a light that 
shines on things 
only to disintegrate them. 

Offensive Zones of Opacity are not 
to be created. 

They are already there, in all the relations in which a true 
communication occurs between bodies. 

All we must do is accept that we are part of this opacity. 
And provide ourselves with the means to extend it, 
to defend it. 

Wherever we manage to thwart imperial apparatuses, to 
ruin all the perpetual work of biopower and spectacle, to 


extricate a fraction of the citizens. To isolate new untorelli . 16 

In this recovered indistinction 

an autonomous ethical fabric 

will spontaneously form 

a plan of secessionist consistency. 

Bodies aggregate. Breathe again. Conspire. 

Whether such zones are condemned to be suppressed mili- 
tarily really does not matter. What matters, each time, is to 
preserve a sure escape route. 

And then re-aggregate 
Elsewhere. 

Later. 

Underlying the problem of What is to be done? was the myth 
of the general strike. 

What answers the question How to do? is the practice of the 
HUMAN STRIKE. 

The general strike meant that exploitation was limited 
in time and space, 

that alienation was partial, due to a recognizable enemy, 
and thus beatable. 

Human strike replies to an age in which the limits between 
work and life are fading away. 

In which consuming and surviving, 

producing “subversive texts” and dealing with the most 

toxic effects of industrial civilization, 

playing sports, making love, being a parent, or taking 

Prozac... 

Everything is work. 

Because Empire manages and digests, absorbs and reinte- 
grates 


16 Untorellr. plague carriers. 
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all that lives. 

Even “what I am,” the subjectification that I do not deny 
hie et nunc, 

everything is productive. 

Empire has put everything to work. 

Ideally, my professional profile will coincide with my own 
face. 

Even if it does not smile. 

For in any case, the grimaces of the rebel sell nicely. 

Empire is when the means of production have become 
means of control 

at the very same time that the opposite revealed itself to 
be the case. 

Empire means that in all things the political moment 

dominates 

the economic one. 

A general strike is helpless against this. 

What must be opposed to Empire is a human strike. 

Which never attacks relations of production without at- 
tacking at the same time 
the affective knots which sustain them. 

Which undermines the shameful libidinal economy of 
Empire, 

Which restores the ethical element— the how — repressed in 
every contact between neutralized bodies. 

Where one would expect such or such predictable reaction, 
such or such contrite or indignant tone, 
the human strike is that strike which 
PREFERS NOT TO. 

That slips away from the apparatus. That saturates it or 
explodes it. 
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Pulls itself together, preferring 
something else. 

Something else that does not belong to the authorized pos- 
sibilities of the apparatus. 

At the counter of such and such government office, at the 
check out of such and such supermarket, in a polite conver- 
sation, during a police raid, 
according to the balance of power, 

human strike gives consistency to the spaces between bod- 
ies, 

pulverizes the double bind in which they are caught, 
forces them into presence. 

There is a whole new Luddism to be invented, a Luddism of 
the human machinery 
that feeds capital. 

In Italy, radical feminism was an embryonic form of human 
strike. 

“No more mothers, wives, and daughters, let’s destroy the families!” 
was an invitation to the gesture of breaking the expected 
chain of events, 

to release the compacted potentialities. 

It was a blow to fucked up love affairs, to ordinary prostitu- 
tion. 

It was a call to the overcoming of the couple as elementary 
unit in the management of alienation. 

A call for complicity, then. 

Such a practice required circulation, contagion. 

The women’s strike implicitly called for the strike of men 
and children, summoned them to run from factories, schools, 
offices, and prisons, 

to reinvent for each situation another way to be, another how. 
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Italy in the ‘70s was an enormous area of human strike. 
“Self-reductions,” hold-ups, squatted neighborhoods, armed 
demonstrations, pirate radios, countless cases of “Stock- 
holm syndrome,” even the famous letters sent by Moro to- 
wards the end of his detention, were forms of human strike. 
The Stalinists, back then, used to talk of “diffuse irrational- 
ity.” 

There are also writers 

who are doing nothing else but 

human strike. 

Kafka, Walser, 
or Michaux, 
for instance. 

To collectively acquire this ability to shake off 
familiarities, 

this art of dealing, within oneself, 
with the most disturbing of all guests. 

In the present war, 

where the emergency reformism of capital has to dress up 
as a revolutionary to be heard, 

where the most democratic fights, those of the counter- 
summits, 

practice direct action, 
a role is prepared for us. 

The role of the martyrs of the democratic order 
that preventively hits every body that could hit. 

I should let myself be immobilized in front of a computer 
while nuclear plants explode, while one plays with my hor- 
mones, or poisons me. 

I should start singing the victim’s rhetoric. As is well- 
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known, 

everyone is a victim, even the oppressors. 

And savor the discreet circulation of masochism 
which re-enchants the situation. 

Today human strike means 
refusing to play the role of the victim. 

Attacking it. 

Taking back violence. 

Imposing impunity. 

Making the paralyzed citizens understand 

that if they do not join the war they are part of it anyway. 

That when we are told it is either this or dying, it is always 
in reality 
this and dying. 

Thus, 

human strike 

after human strike, to reach 

the insurrection, 

where there is nothing but, 

where we are all, 

whatever 

singularities. 
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